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Your Ear Please, Listen: 





It gives us pleasure to state that we have had excellent 
results from our advertisement in COMFORT. This, too, 
when many other mediums are not bringing satisfactory ( 
returns. Bryant & Stratton Business Colleye, 

Jan. 28, ’98. Buffalo, N. Y. 











ONCE MORE FOR COMFORT. 





Our advertisement is running in COMFORT, and we 
intend to keep it there permanently. 


FRENCH DYE CO., Vassar, Mich. 
Manufacturers of the renowned Tonk’s French Dyes. 











All General Advertising Agents Represent COMFORT. 


W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, Augusta, Maine. 


on Office New York Office: Chicago (ffice: 
John peed Building. Tribune Building. Marquette Building. 
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THE MOST FOR THE MONEY. 
By Chas, N. Kent. 

To reach the greatest number of 
possible purchasers, within the most 
densely populated territory, by adver- 
tising in the smallest number of news- 
papers wherein space can be purchased 
at the minimum rate per line for each 
one thousand of circulation given, 
would appear to be the desire and am- 
bition of every judicious advertiser. 
PRINTERS’ INK teaches that circula- 
tion, while not the only element, is 
nevertheless the principal one to be 
considered. In the proposition stated 
above the largest circulationis insured 
by ‘‘reaching the greatest number of 
possible purchasers.’’ PRINTERS’ INK 
also teaches that the character of cir- 
culation is an important element of 
value, and within the territory indicat- 
ed the character of the circulation is 
more cosmopolitan than can be found 
elsewhere in any part of North 
America within the prescribed limits of 
circumference. And once again PRINT- 
ERS’. INK inculcates that the daily 
paper is the best advertising medium. 
Now if it can be shown that there 
really is such a territory as that de- 
scribed in the foregoing proposition, 
and that there are daily papers of the 
desired qualifications to cover that 
territory, the conclusions will become so 
obvious as to render comment thereon 
unnecessary. 

If from City Hall in New York City 
asa center, a circle be described hav- 
inga radius of fifty miles in length, 
the circumference of that circle will 
include a population of nearly five 
million people, and this .makes it the 
most densely populated area of like 
extent within which an advertiser*may 
confine his operations. It not only in- 
cludes the Greater New York entire, 
but takes in also the near by counties 
in the State, the best counties in New 
Jersey, anda good part of Fairfield 
County in Connecticut. Everything 
appears to be most favorable for the 
successful working of this territory. 
It isall accessible ; goods are delivered 
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at the lowest rates within its borders 
and with the least possible delay. 

Within this thickly populated area 
eleven hundred and fifty-six newspa- 
pers and magazines are published, with 
a combined circulation each issue of 
about ten million copies, or one-fifth of 
the entire circulation of all the news- 
papers and magazines of the whole 
country. The eight hundred and sixty- 
two publications in New York City 
alone have a circulation of over nine 
nillions; the fifty-six in Brooklyn 
about two hundred thousand, and the 
two hundred and thirty-eight in sub- 
urban territory about seven hundred 
thousand. These statistics are given 
because of their general interest, but it 
is obvious that for advertising purposes 
within the prescribed territory it be- 
comes necessary to eliminate from 
further consideration all but the dailies 
in New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, and such other dailies and week- 
lies, if any, in the suburban towns as 
may be regarded as of special impor- 
tance. The entire circulation of all the 
dailies and weeklies outside New York 
and Brooklyn, within the prescribed 
area, is not equal to that of the New 
York Journal alone, and there is prob- 
ably not a town or a village within its 
limits where each day the New York 
dailies have not a larger circulation 
than the combined circulation of all 
the local daily and weekly publications 
issued in the town or village. 

It becomes obvious, then, that the 
advertiser will turn his attention first 
to the New York City dailies ; and of 
these at least one-half of the forty-four 
will be discarded to begin with ; and 
from the remaining half he will make 
a selection of from six to ten, most 
suitable for his purpose and giving 
him the most circulation for the money. 
This list he may perhaps supplement 
with the best dailies of Brooklyn, Jer- 
sey City, Newark and the smaller 
towns, as circumstances may require, 
but with the New York dailies alone 
he covers well the entire ground, and 
in the most economical way. The 
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rate per line per thousand of circula- 
tion in the New York dailies is higher 
than is demanded by an occasional 
daily in some of the other large cities, 
but it is still more favorable for the 
best service than that to be had from 
or in any other class of publications. 

If the statistics and facts as herein 
set forth are admitted to be correct, 
and any one can easily ‘substantiate 
them, with the assistance of an atlas 
and the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, the advertiser finds his E] Dorado 
right here at home, where he can watch 
most carefully his expenditures, most 
easily fill his orders, and most happily 
gather in his returns. 

As a corollary to what has been said 
above, it follows, as a matter of course, 
that advertising in the New York dai- 
lies is by no means confined in circula- 
tion to the local territory designated, 
but extends to a greater or less degree 
over the entire country—to so great an 
extent, in fact, as to often indicate, 
with a good degree of certainty, what 
particular new field or territory can be 
next taken up with the best chances 
for early success therein. 

In the city of New York, Borough 
of Manhattan, there are published 
eight hundred and sixty-two newspa- 
pers and other periodicals, divided as 
to frequency of issue and estimated 
aggregate circulation as follows : 


44 dailies, aggregate circulation. ...1,568,000 
7 semi-weeklies, aggregate circula- 
13) | A ee ee 23,000 


302 weeklies, aggregate circulation..2,723,000 
44 semi-monthlies, aggregate circu- 
Mead Pin cwecddoasewense<es 132,000 
420 monthlies, aggregate circulation.4,472,000 
45 quarterlies, etc., aggregate circu- 
TREOR oc c0s0c6r0esserccecees 


193,000 
862 . 

The fifty-six papers of Brooklyn, 
five of them daily, have a combined 
circulation of about 200,000. 


9,111,000 
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A MYSTERY IN MANHATTAN. 

At a little dinner party in this city one of 
the guests used, after the feast, a dyspepsia 
tablet. The host asked for one of the little 
tablets, and, while he was extracting one 
from the bottle, a small ball of tissue paper 
rolled out. Upon investigation it was found 
to inclose an unset diamond of much value. 
How the gem came to be mixed with the 
medicine in the bottle is a mystery.—/Aar- 
maceutical Era, March 31. 

dg POOL 20 

THERE are few ads in which it is permissi- 
ble to use more than three sizes of display 
type, and these should be of the same series. 
A printer should just as little think of mix- 
ing up French Old Style and De Vinne and 
Bradley in one ad as he would think of wear- 
ing tan shoes and a speckled silk vest with a 
dress suit,—(, A. Bates. 








BACK NUMBER ADS. 

Suppose a customer came into your store 
to-day, in this month of March, and one of 
your clerks began to tell him what an excel- 
lent Christmas present he could select from 
your stock, and then enumerate the articles 
sold by you that were suitable for such a pur- 

ose. Would you call that good business ? 

ot much! You’d give that clerk a calling 
down that he wouldn’t forget for a long time. 
You might conclude that the poor fellow was 
demented, and discharge him. Are you 
‘*dead sure’’ you are not doing in your ad- 
vertising the very thing we’ve supposed the 
clerk did in your store—calling attention to 
out-of-season goods that not a dozen people 
in town have the slightest interest in or wish 
for, and using to no purpose other than 
“keeping your name before the public,” 
space that may be full of valuable possibili- 
ties for holding your present trade and draw- 
ing more.— Up-to-Date Ideas. 


““Hobson’s 
Choice.” 


Hobson was a crusty old grocer 
years ago, who in his old age, 
didn’t much care whether his cus- 
tomers were pleased or not. If he 
didn’t happen to have in stock what 
@ patron called for, he would hand 
something else, saying: ‘Take that 
or nothing.” There wasn’t any 
other grocer in town then, so the 
people had to take Hobson’s choice 
or go without. And that is how the 
expression originated. 

It’s different with us. We haven’t 
a single dissatisfied customer. We 
serve everybody, whether buying 
little or much, with equal courtesy. 
That’s one reason. We sell goods 
cheap, not cheap goods. That’s 
another reason. 

Quality first always. Of our 
prices you can judge for yourselves, 


FF. FRENCHS, 


32 Market St. and 318 Broadway. 


THOSE who know the real story of 
‘* Hobson’s Choice” will be interested 
in seeing how a Lynn (Mass.) grocer 
has adapted it to his own purposes by 
making old Hobson « groceryman, 









































INTERVIEWS IN TOLEDO.* 


I interviewed Mr. Alcorn regarding 
the circulation of Toledo newspapers. 
Mr. Alcorn handles the circulation of 
Toledo papers in the best business and 
residence parts of the city. He said 
that the Alade largely. exceeded the 
News in his territory, and that the Bee 
had been increasing in circulation. He 
said that he felt sure that the Blade 
had the circulation it claimed, but he 
did not know whether the Vews had 
or not, as he had not investigated the 
News’ circulation. He felt sure from 
all indications that the Blade's circula- 
tion through the city was greatly in ex- 
cess of the Vews’. 

Mr. Theodore F. McManus, adver- 
tising manager of the firm of W. L. 
Milner & Co., the department store of 
Toledo, authorizes me to publish the 
following interview. It will be recalled 
that this firm has made two investiga- 
tions of the circulation of the Mews 
and has additionally brought to bear 
continued observations of the local 
newspaper situation. Milner & Co. 
started in business in Toledo three 
years ago, and in that time have built 
up a large business through extensive 
advertising. Mr. McManus has been 
the advertising manager for the past 
two years. Before that he was in the 
newspaper business in Toledo. 

‘*Mr. McManus, in what order do 
you place the papers in this field as to 
advertising value ?”’ 

“*The Blade undeniably first, then 
the Bee, then the Vews.’’ 

‘Ts this also the order for circula- 
tion ?” 

‘** Unquestionably.” 

‘‘Where do you place the Biade’s 
circulation ?” 

‘The Blade has at least 15,000 cir- 
culation that is of direct value to us 
and we contract with the Blade on that 
basis.” 

‘* Where do you place the circulation 
of the Bee?” 

‘*The Bee has increased its circula- 
tion remarkably under the new man- 
agement. It is considerably larger than 
the circulation of the Vews.’’ 

‘* What do you think the circulation 
of the Mews is?”’ 

‘* Two years ago we investigated the 

* NoTE—Advertisers and others who — inter- 
viewed in the interest of PRINTERS’ INK are re 
quested to take notice | that the interview | is at the 
expense of PRINTERS’ INK, and is a favor to 
I “Ink, and that nothing is to be paid by 
the advertiser for the interview, or for © pub 
lication thereof in PRINTERS’ INK. 
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circulation of the Vews and we found 
that its total circulation was about 
5,500.”’ 

‘*Has its circulation increased since 
then ?”’ 

‘* During the excitement of the cam- 
paign the circulation of the Mews in- 
creased. Since then it has fallen 
back.” j 

** How far?” 

‘*Pretty nearly down to 5,500.” 

‘* How did you make your investi- 
gation ?” 

‘We secured a list of all the boys 
that carried or sold the Vews in the 
city. We had their names and ad- 
dresses and we got from each boy a 
statement of the number of papers he 
sold. We found that the street sales 
of the Vews were practically nothing.” 

‘‘How did you find the circula- 
tion ?”’ 

‘* We took all the evidence we could 
secure and made a very liberal allow- 
ance.” 

‘* And the total was?” 

“* $5,500.” 

‘Do you regard that as an absolute 
outside figure ?” 

** Ves.” 

‘** Do you think the Vews is gaining 
or losing circulation ?” 

“The News is going backward,’’ 

**Ts the Bee hurting the Mews ?” 

‘* Unquestionably. I would say that 
the Bee is making decided inroads 
upon the circulation of the Vews.”’ 

‘Ts the Bee hurting the Blade ?’’ 

‘*No. The Blade will remain just 
where it is, and probably gain some in 
circulation. The See will keep’ on 
gaining, I believe, under its new man- 
agement.” 

‘*Do you think then that the Blade 
and the See will dominate the field?” 

‘*There seems to be no other con- 
clusion.” 

‘Do you think the advertiser can 
completely cover the field by using the 
Blade and the Bee ?” 

‘* Evidently.”’ 

‘* You are using now 

‘The Blade, the Bee and the News.” 

‘** What rates do you pay ?” 

‘“‘We pay the Blade the most, the 
Bee next and then the Mews. I be- 
lieve that the Bide could charge more 
than they are getting. If there is any 
criticism to be made of the Riad it is 
that they do not charge enovgh.” 

‘‘What position does the B/ade hold 
in this field?” 

“It is a paper that is wonderfully 
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strong with our people, both the rich 
and the medium class. It commands 
their confidence—that is the reason 
why it is such a valuable advertising 
medium. We feel that anything we 
print in the Béade will carry with it 
the force of conviction.” 

In pursuing my investigations, I 
asked the man in charge of the stand 
at the Boody House here to name the 
best evening paper. 

“The Bee.” 

ee paper do you sell the most 
re) tf 

‘“‘We sell a few more Sees than 
Blades.” 

‘‘Why is this ?” 

“*It is because the people that read 
the Bee want to read it again. Travel- 
ing men tell us that. People seem to 
like the make-up of the Bee and the 
way it has of giving the news briefly 
and completely. Its present manage- 
ment is doing wonders for the paper.” 

“Then you think it has been im- 
proving ?” 

** Amazingly.” 

‘And you think its circulation is 
increasing ?”” 

‘‘Undoubtedly, and is going to in- 
crease still more.” 

Mr. Nast, one of the proprietors of 
The Famous Clothing and Shoe Store, 
said: ‘‘We have built our business up 
to its present proportions by five years 
of continuous publicity. We attribute 
our success to keeping before the pu- 
lic. Of course the merit of our goods 
and the practice of absolute honesty 
in our dealings and our method of 
doing business have gained their full 
share. But we have made our news- 
paper advertising the vehicle of bring- 
ing the trade to the store. I suppose 
that I study the newspapers of this 
city as carefully, if not more carefuliy, 
than any advertiser here. I spend 
more time in the newspaper offices, 
giving personal supervision as I do to 
the setting of my ads.” 

‘* Then you probably know approxi- 
mately the circulation of each paper 
here ?” 

‘** Yes, I think I do.” 

‘* Where do you place the Blade ?” 

‘*The Blade's circulation is not 
materially larger than the Vews’ circu- 
lation.” 

‘*What is the circulation of the 
News ?” 

‘*It prints 12,000 or 13,000 copies.” 

“Have you seen the ews printing 
these copies ?”” 
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‘*Ves, I have been in their press- 
room repeatedly.” 

‘* Did they know you were there?”’ 

‘*Sometimes they did and sometimes 
they did not. I have repeatedly gone 
in without their knowing it. I make a 
habit of dropping in unexpectedly. 

‘**T counted the number of papers in 
each bundle and then counted the 
bundles. I am sure that the Mews 
prints in the vicinity of 12,000 or 13,- 
ooo. It claims a circulation of 20,000, 
but it is not in reality over 12,000 or 
13,000. ‘That is it prints this number 
of papers. I do not know what the 
News does with the papers.” 

‘*Have you visited the Vews press- 
room during the last year ?” 

‘* Yes, on several occasions.”’ 

“‘Do you think the circulation of 
the Mews is about 12,000 or 13,000 ?” 

‘* Well, Ican not tell within a thou- 
sand or so, but it is approximately 
that.” 

‘* You are willing to state that you 
believe it is above 12,000 ?” 

i Nd 

‘*How about results from the dif- 
ferent papers ?”’ 

‘*The Bee has brought us excellent 
results. We know this, because we 
instructed our salesmen to ask people 
what induced them to come to the 
store. We also get good results from 
the News.” 

‘*Do you get as good results from 
the A’ews as the Bee?” 

‘* About the same.” 

‘* Do you think the Bee has increased 
in circulation ?” 

‘* Yes, under its new management.’’ 

** How about the Alade ?” 

‘We do not advertise in the Blade 
at all. We did not find the results 
would justify us in paying the exor- 
bitant rate the Blade charges—that is, 
an exorbitant rate in proportion to its 
circulation. Another thing: we cater 
to the cash-buying public, and the Bee 
and the Vews reach that public.” 

ADDISON ARCHER. 
eee se oe 
NAMES FOR ADVERTISED ARTICLES, 
Proprietors make a great mistake in giving 
big names or names difficult of pronunciation 
to their goods. Right here in our neighbor- 
ing city of Salem not long ago a druggist put 
up a lotion for the face and hands. It was 
a fine preparation, but the manufacturer 
weighted it down with a fancy name, one 
that was rather hard to pronounce, so that 
customers were loath to ask for it, A rival 
pharmacist soon began the manufacture of a 
similar article, which was not nearly as good 
and he gaveit a catchy and common name. 
It took at once.—Profitable Advertising. 
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A newspaper man 
who tlLinks his news- 
paper should carrymore 
School advertising than 
it does must have some reason in his mind —some 
cause for thinking as he does. If that cause is strong 
enough, and good enough, and real enough to con- 
vince him it will convince others if they can hear or 
read about it. 

Every man who believes what he is saying finds be- 
lievers. It is the man who is talking what he don’t 
believe who fails to exert an influence. 

If your paper really ought to have more School ad- 
vertising you should tell the reason why in PRINTERS’ 
INK, in the School edition, the edition for Wednesday, 
May 25th. 

opy must be in hand not later than Wednesday, 


| May 18th. 
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SUMMER RESORT ADVERTISING. 








A publisher, when asked if he in- 
tended to make a push for summer re- 
sort .advertising this year, lighted a 
fresh cigar and responded, ‘‘ No, sir.” 

‘*After mature deliberation,” he 
continued, ‘‘I have concluded that it 
will not be worth while. I like the 
business well enough ; it is easy to 
handle and it pays well, but my expe- 
rience teaches me that only a few pa- 
pers in the country can get that line of 
advertising, They worked up the sum- 
mer resort business years ago, and 
hold it despite the most strenuous com- 
petition. I have spent lots of money 
trying to get this advertising ; I have 
sent out circular matter ; I have hired 
solicitors glib and persevering enough 
to talk the face off the city hall clock ; 
I have shown with sincerity that we 
print and sell more papers than the es- 
tablished summer resort mediums—and 
we have had our labor for our pains. 

‘* My idea is that custom is an im- 
portant element in the problem. Peo- 
ple get into the habit of advertising 
summer resorts in a few papers. The 
advertising pays, and why should there 
be a change ?” 

‘* But can’t you show that. your pa- 
per could bring better results?” asked 
the interviewer. 

‘No, I can not. To be frank, I do 
not believe it would. You see, this 
is a line of business in which the read- 
er seeks the advertiser. Generally, 
the boot ison the other leg. A man 
selling machinery or textile fabrics at 
wholesale would go into a paper devot- 
ed particularly to these classes of trade, 
wouldn’t he? A Wall street broker 
with a scheme to exploit would not go 
into a newspaper of general circula- 
tion. People who want to know about 
machines or wholesale dry goods or 
financial enterprises seek their infor- 
mation in certain class journals. Ina 
modified form the same principle ap- 
plies to summer resort advertising. 
‘he father of the family, undecided as 

to where he shall go for the sun:mer, 
buys a paper that carries a heavy line 
of watering place advertisements. He 
may not buy that paper again for a 
year, but the fact that he reads it on 
that occasion, and the other members 
of the family read it for the same pur- 

se, makes that paper so valuable in 
its own city that it has a virtual mon- 
opoly of advertising in this line. 

‘*T do not believe that it is possible 
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to get this trade away from the papers 
now holding it. Those papers un- 
doubtedly give good service; they 
make every reasonable concession, and 
they take such good care of their ad- 
vertisers that they consider themselves 
entitled to the summer re-ort announce- 
ments. It is clear that the advertiser 
is satisfied or he would not continue to 
spend money in the same papers year 
after year.’’— The National Advertiser. 


SHOP MOTTOES. 


—Our time here is all yours. 

— Our selling prices sell our goods. 

—Onur full assortments make trading 
easy. 
—Our shelves harbor no false pre- 
tenses. ' 

—The small profits help us by help- 
ing you. 

—We beg the customer to choose 
leisurely. 

—Our ads are not given the lie in 
our store. 

—Our clerks must serve you without 
dictating. 

—Be thoroughly satisfied, or else re- 
fuse to buy. 

—See how well we back up our ad- 
vertisements. 

—You shall not be deceived in any 
manner here. 

—Your mistake, as well as ours, we 
gladly correct. 

—Bargains that you do not profit by 
we do not seek. 

—Great values joined to low prices 
become elegant. 

—The things that make for satis- 
faction we study. 

—Our years of experience help us to 
stand at the front. 

—We tell you the whole truth and 
let you do the rest. 

—A fault may happen here, but it is 
remedied on notice. 

—Doing the best we know how, de- 
scribes our methods, 

—We treat you to-day with reference 
to coming to-morrow. 

—Do not hesitate to find fault, for 
your criticism helps us. 

—The worth of our goods makes 
praise of them needless. 

—We try to have everything, and to 
get what we don’t have. 

—We do not keep the kind of goods 
that no one wants to buy. 

—We want to do our patrons as 
much good as they do us. 

—Linen and woolen sold here never 
turn to cotton afterwards, 
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The prize of ten dollars offered by 
THE New York TiMEs for the best de- 
sign with the following words: 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
‘«« All the News that’s Fit to Print.” 
-In many thousands of the best homes in New 


York and Brooklyn The New York Times 
is the only morning newspaper admitted ... 


has been awarded to I. N. SHERMAN, 
Middletown, Conn. 

He submitted several designs. This 
was his best effort : 


IS THE ONLY MORNING NEWSPAPER ADMITTED. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 





A host of contributions, many show- 
ing unusual merit, were offered. 





The New York Times 


““All the News that’s Fit to Print.’’ 
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Trebled 


Foot of Broadway (Whitehall St.) 
March 7, 1898. 

I formerly sold from 7 to 1o COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISERS daily. Now I sell from 28 to 35 
copies a day. 

(Signed) W. McKenna. 


in Sales 











65 Exchange Place. 
March 12, 1898. 
My sales of THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 
under its new management, have increased from 
5 per day to 18 perday. This is the largest gain 
made by any evening paper on my stand. 
(Signed) RS, SNYDER. 


Erie Ferry, foot Chambers St. 
March 7, 1808. 

I sell go to rr5 COMMERCIAL ADVERTISERS 
daily where I formerly sold 30. This increase is 
among the leading business men, 

(Signed) Wm. CAMPBELL. 





Broadway and Rector St, 
March 7, 1898. 
I formerly sold 6 to 8 ComMMERCIAL ADVER- 
Tisgrs daily. Now I sell from 25 to 30a day. 
(Signed) L. Levine. 





News-Stand, 54 Wall Street. 
March 8, 1898. 
Tue CoMMERCIAL ADVERTISER under its new 
management has increased 25 copies daily in 
sales. It is making steady progress among 
lawyers, financiers and real estate men. 
(Signed) RosENTHAL Bros. 





And those newsdealers whose sales of 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISERS show an increase 
ranging from 33 to 100 per cent are legion. 





The Commercial Advertiser, 


Published Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


29 Park Row, New York. 
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ADVERTISING. WOOL SOAP. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR, J. F. SMITH, 
OF THE SOAP DEPARTMENT OF SWIFT 
& COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


The history of the advertising of 
Wool Soap has been marked by two 
sensations. The first was the ‘‘ ba- 
bies ’’—the most popular trade-mark, I 
believe, that has ever been used in ad- 
vertising. ‘The Wool Soap babies are 
generally recognized as the highest 
type of winning attractiveness and ap- 
propriate illustration. 

The next sensation was promulgated 
late last fall. ‘The Woman’s Temple 
in Chicago, belonging to the National 
W. C. T. U., is burdened by a worri- 
some debt. So many schemes for 
raising that debt have been offered, 
tested, abandoned 
and displaced, and 
have excited so 
much newspaper 
comment, that one 
of the best adver- 
tised features in 
America is that 
Woman’s Temple 
mortgage. Several 
hundred thousand 
women want to see 
it paid. 

The man who 
first recognized the 
advertising ad- 
vantage to be de- 
rived from this 
much -advertised 
debt is Mr. J. F. 
Smith, manager of 
Wool Soap and of 
several other large 
departments for Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago. The idea has proved at least 
good enough to be imitated, but the 
real test of the plan will be its outcome 
with Wool Soap. Mr. Smith is bring- 
ing to bear every influence which can 
help in accomplishing his ends. The 
result will be a fair test of the possibil- 
ity of creating trade through the inter- 
est which a large number of people 
have in an object to be helped. 

I talked with Mr. Smith the other 
day in regard to his plan. The inter- 


view of necessity confined itself to 
methods rather than results. The 
final figures which will indicate the 
success of the plan can not be com- 
piled until the end of the present year. 
Mr. Smith has promised me another 
interview at that time. 





J. F. Smirx. 
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I asked Mr. Smith to state his plan, 
as he has it now in operation. 

*‘ The plan is simply this : There is 
a heavy debt in connection with the 
Woman’s Temple which the National 
W. C. T. U. wishes to wipe out. It 
has long been an object of concern 
with them, and a matter of public in- 
terest. Two hundred thousand women, 
scattered all over America, are mem- 
bers of this organization. Most of 
them feel a personal interest in the 
home and headquarters of the union.' 
It occurred to me that if Swift & Com- 
pany could offer some feasible plan by 
which all of those interested could con-, 
tribute their share towards cancelling 
this debt, while benefiting themselves 
and extending the sale of Wool Soap, 
the plan would be mutually beneficial. 

‘*We therefore 
suggested to Mrs. 
Helen Barker, the 
national treasurer, 
that we would be 
willing to pay one 
cent for each Wool 
Soap wrapper re- 
turned through her 
during the year 


1898. The offer 
was instantly ac- 
cepted. In return 


- for this the Na- 
tional organization 
was to use its in- 
fluence with every 
local union to in- 
spire its members 
to efforts in secur- 
ing these wrappers, 
and incidentally to 
sell Wool Soap. 

Swift & Company on their part were to 

advertise the offer, so that every wo- 

man who would be interested outside 
of the union might know of it.” 

‘*To what extent are you advertis- 
ing it?” 

‘“*We are using some ladies’ jour- 
nals, including the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Puritan—half pages in 
each. In many of the larger cities we 
are advertising it in the local news- 
papers. Perhaps it has been adver- 
tised even more widely by the comic 
references madetoit. Chicago papers 
have devoted columns to semi-serious 
descriptions of the plan, as they term 
it, to wash out the Temple debt with 
Wool Soap. Many newsvapers else- 
where have treated the offer with the 
same kindly humor. Puck has recog- 
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nized it liberally as one of the jokes of 
the time. I do not think that this 
humorous treatment harms the effect 
of the offer. The methods of women 
for raising money have always been 
objects of humor to men. But behind 
all this there is a vast army of womer 
to whom the Tempie debt is serious.’’ 

‘How much money do you expect 
can be raised in this way ?’’ I asked. 

‘*If each member of the Union used 
but one bar per week the Union’s in- 
come from wrappers would be $2,000 
weekly. In addition to this, many 
members will influence friends. The 
interest will vary, but I am inclined to 
think from present indications that the 
amouat which Swift & Company will 
be required to pay will run rather high 
in six figures.” 

‘* Does your object go further than 
an advertising scheme?” 

‘Our object is not only to advertise 
Wool Soap effectively, but to directly 
introduce it into many thousands of 
homes. We make it an object of in- 
terest by making it an object of profit 
to an organization in which hundreds 
of thousands are interested. The 
merits of the soap will hold the trade 
we thus gain.” 

‘*Then it is not your idea to con- 
tinue the offer after the year has ex- 
pired?” 

‘*That will be determined by con- 
ditions. If the experiment is success- 
ful, we may wish to see that Wool 
Soap has the credit for wiping out the 
entire debt.’’ 

‘* Are results so far satisfactory ?” 

‘“*More than satisfactory. The 
pressure will be continued and the 
interest constantly renewed through 
every resource at the command of the 
National W. C. T. U. and ourselves. 
I know of no other way in which so 
much trade could have been so quickly 
created.” 

Mr. Smith personally is a man of 
energy. He entered the employment 
of Swift & Company four years ago as 
asalesman. In six weeks from that 
time he was placed in charge of all the 
salesmen with whom he worked. His 
advance since then has been rapid, 
until now he is in charge of the sales 
for most of the advertised lines made 
by the company. These lines include 
Wool Soap, Swift’s Washing Powder, 
Cotosuet, lard and oils. He is one of 
the most genial busy men I have met. 
The plan which he is pushing now on 
Wool Soap is certain to be one of the 
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most interesting advertising experi- 
ments of the year. Mr. Smith says: 
“Our plan of advertising has been 
copied. ‘Imitation is the sincerest 
fxm of flattery.’’’ J. N. GARVER. 


——_+o+ 
THE ARNHEIM CASE. 

Marks Arnheim, better known to New 
Yorkers as * Arnheim the Tailor,” has a mag- 
nificent establishment, and carries on a high- 
class business at Broadway and Ninth street. 
He has built up a solid reputation for himself 
on account of his goods and his skill in mak- 
ing them up stylishly. ‘‘ Arnheim the Tail- 
or’’ isa phrase that is well known in the city, 
and Mr. Arnheim, at certain seasons, is a lib- 
eral advertiser in the metropolitan dailies. 

Early in April a concern opened a store op- 
posite the City Hall, in Brooklyn, and put 
out a sign, “‘ Arnheim the Tailor.’’ This was 
fo!lowed by some advertisements in the trol- 
ley cars and ‘‘ LL’ road trains to the effect 
that ** Arnheim the Tailor” was “‘ now in 
Brooklyn,” a direct implication that it was 
the well-known New York Arnheim. 

The original Arnheim, however, was quick 
to see the attempt that was being made to 
trade on his reputation, and he promptly ad- 
vertised in the Brooklyn newspapers that he 
had not opened a store, and had no connection 
whatever with the party of the same name 
who was advertising in the street cars. 

In the absence of Mr. Arnheim, his repre- 
sentative at Broadway and Ninth street said 
that while he could not assert that the Brook- 
lyn merchant’s intentions were fraudulent, 
yet the phraseology of his advertising was 
such as to make the public believe that the 
store was a branch of the New York house. 
For that reason Mr. Marks Arnheim had 
seen fit to advertise in the Brooklyn papers 
that he had no connection whatever with the 
new store, and he believed that Mr. Arn- 
heim’s disavowal in the press would do the 
Brooklyn man more harm thancould be offset 
by the foolish claim made in his street car ads. 

There is no likelihood of any lawsuit in 
the matter, but the affair has aroused consid- 
erable comment among advertisers and news- 
paper men in New York and Brooklyn. 


Got: Pina 
TO KILL ** FAKE” SALES. 

Governor Black has signed Assemblyman 
Trempner’s bill in relation to the granting of 
licenses to bankrupt and other “‘ fake ”’ sales. 
According to this law no person shall conduct 
a transient retail business in any store in any 
city of the third class, village or town of this 
State for the sale of goods which shall be 
represented or advertised as a bankrupt 
stock, or as assigned stock, or as goods dam- 
aged by fire, water or otherwise, or by any 
such like representation or device, without 
first taking out a license therefor from the 
mayor or supervisor of such town. The 
amount of the fee for such license in any 
city shall be fixed by resolution duly passed 
by the executive officer of each city, town or 
village. Such fee shall not be less than 
twenty-five dollars nor more than one hun- 
dred dollars per month in a city or an incor- 
porated village, and not less than ten dollars 
nor more than fifty dollars per month ina 
town. No such license shall be issued for a 
less period than one month, and shall be re- 
newed monthly during the continuance of 
such business.— Music Trade Review. 





A HALF-HEARTED appeal in an advertise- 
ment can not be expected to meet with a 
hearty response, 
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A Camera 
Makes Lots of Fan 


And brings you in 
tender touch wi 
that is_ gone. 
short. View it from the 
sunny funny side. The 
pleasing scenes and in- 
cidents are fi 
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th a kodak. Cost 
: WILL E..HUSTON, 


> Cameras and Supplies. 








CATCH HER 


With akodak. Those hap- 
py smiles— 


“Lixe a snow flake on the 
river, 
One moment seen, then lost 3 
forever.” 


s 
But what’s the use of losing 
them? Wih a kodak you 
may record and retain—make 
a picture history of Jife— 
pictures of the pretty girls, S 
of friends, home, scenes of 
travel—all you want to cher- 
ishin memory. Cameras of 
kinds, all prices. 


HUSTON © CAMERAS, 
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of its pictures, and 

e ease and econ= 
omy with which it 
may be operafed. When you buya camera 
b of me you may rest easy regarding allthese 

points—if the instrument a get doesn't 
please, you may exchange it for a different 
one any time within a year Do you know 
of another place where you can buy acam- 
era on these terms? 


WILL E. HUSTON, CAMERAS, 


6 W. MAIN ST. ‘ 
Lf 








CAMERA ADS. 

The three camera advertisemcnts here 
reproduced are taken from the April is- 
sue of the Keystone, of Philadelphia, 
where they are given as specimens of an- 
nouncements that jewelers and opticians 
can utilize in advertising this portion of 
their stock. The idea that underlies 
these specimens—-that a camera is good 
to preserve the pleasant sizhts the owner 
sees in lifo—is one on which numerous 
interesting ads could be built. 








IN CIIICAGO. 

Chicago will soon be the scene of a lively 
fight between the department stores and the 
local small merchants, the latter having 
leagued together and formed a co-operative 
market,in which they claim goods will be sold 
at prices which will effectually end the “ de- 
partment store evil.’? Theco-ope.ative mart 
will be in the Edson-Keith Building, Monroe 
street and Wabash avenue, and is expected to 
be opened by the first of May. The associa- 
tion is to be thoroughly co-operative, and 
under the supervision of Treasurer Huston 
the work of enlistment has progressed so 
rapidly that already a membership of one 
thousand has been obtained. For over a 
year the plan has been considered, but until 
a few weeks ago no real effort was made to 
put it into operation, At that time the 
smaller merchants met and began active 
preparations for the new store, with the re- 
sult that the association ‘now formed has a 
capital of $300,000, to which retailers in sym- 
pathy with the idea are yet adding small 
sums. The prime movers in the organization 
claim that the new store is the outcome of 
competition which threatened their existence 
as merchants, owing to the fact that the 
department stores were offering goods at 
prices thatit was an impossibility for them 
to meet. The small merchants then realized 


that the only course that remained open was 
to fight the department stores with their own 
weapons, 
well stocked as any department store. 


When opened the mart will be as 


To 


accomplish this, the retailers belonging to the 


association will supply the store with their 
overstock, and each will receive a percentage 
of profits from all sales to residents living in 
his district. Many plans for securing trade 
are being considered, and among them is one 
to give a slip guaranteeing 10 per cent of the 
amount of the sale to the purchaser, which 
will be redeemable in cash or trade. Em- 
pve of the store are not to receive salaries, 
ut will be paid ro per cent of the net profits 
ai.d 2 per cent of the daily sales made by 
them. Wholesalers, it is said, are in favor of 
the project, and have financially assisted the 
association, owing to the disposition of the 
department stores to purchase their enormous 
stocks from Eastern houses. Prices and 
terms of membership are as follows: One 
complete membership, entitling hoider to 
exclusive right and territory in dry goods, 
groceries, clothing, hardware, boots and 
shoes, furniture, crockery, and full line of 
merchandise, $1,250. Dry goods and notions 
alone, $625; clothing, hats, etc., alone, $375 ; 
roceries alone, $312.50; hardware, etc., 
312.50; furniture and carpets $312.50. For 
any of the following: Butcher shop, bakery, 
hats and caps, laundry, cigars and tobacco, 
each $187.50; for any two of these, the price 
of each combined, less 10 per cent; any 
three, less 20 per cent.—Chicago Grocer. 





NEWSPAPER advertising is the best and 
a ag way to reach the largest number of 
people. 
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BOMBARD 


the homes of the people 
through the columns of 


The Bulletin 


if you want to capture the trade of 
San Francisco. 

























In war as well as in peace, sickness and 
health require supplies. 


Fly your flag that the people may see it 
and it wil! not be forgotten. 


Don’t let the war scare you off from a 
fertile field. 


California men are required at home to 
protect the Pacific Coast. 


Daily Average 1898: 





January, - - 24,944 
February, - - 25,526 
March, - - 26,806 


Guaranteed by the Advertisers Guarantee Co. 





BEST IN QUALITY 
MOST IN QUANTITY 





Further information F. K. MISCH, 


from Potter Building, New York. P 
ww 














AMONG THE ADVERTISERS. 
M. J. Nuller, Chicago, has left town. 
a ine the proposition of McFadden, New 
ork. 
Dr. Q. W. F. Snyder, Chicago, should be 
asked cash. 

B. H. Whittaker, of Marshall, Mich., is 
asking rates. 

The Pond’s Extract Company will increase 
its advertising. 

~Ask cash from the Caton Specific Remedy 
Compan;;, Boston. 

The Watchmakers’ Alliance proposition 
should be declined. 

Decline the proposition of C. Matthia & 
Company, Chicago. 

Decline the offer of the Quaker Valley 
Company, Chicago. 

Decline the proposition of the Lewis Vehon 
Company, Chicago. 

Charles A. cBride, Unity Building, 
Chicago, has skipped. 

The Marlin Fire Arms Company should be 

- asked cash—not trade. 

Decline the proposition of the David Ward 
Gold Mining Company. 

William Henry Smith, Preston, Ill, has 
been arrested for fraud. 

The Eureka Chemical Company, of La 
Crosse, Wis., has failed. 

Do not accept the proposition of the Per- 
fecto Company, Chicago. 

. The Union Fence Company, of Dekalb, 
Ill., should be asked cash. 

Decline the proposition of George W. Corn- 
wall & Company, Chicago. 

Of course you will not accept the trade 
proposition of Hewitt & Hosier. 

‘The International Homestead Company, 
Tampa, Fla., will pay in advance. 

Refuse the proposition of the Beeman Med- 
ical Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The George H. Regar Advertising Agency, 
of Philadelphia, has quit business. 

The Ajax Remedy Company is making 
some advertisirg propositions direct. 

The New York Decorative Wall Paper 
Company, New York, is asking rates. 

The Alabastine advertising is placed by 
the George M. Savage Agency, of Detroit. 

Nelson Chesman & Company place the ad- 
vertising of the Cook Imperial Champagne. 

The Charles H. Fuller Advertising Agency 
places the Rumford Baking Powder business. 

Pettingill & Company, Boston, place orders 
for advertising of the Jackson Corset Com- 
pany. 

Remington Bros., New York, place some 
new business for the Parmerlee Drug Com- 
pany. 

George Batten & Company place orders for 
the advertising of the Nonpareil Silk Com- 

any. 
: Socios the proposition of the Klondike- 
Chicago Transportation and Trading Com- 


pany. 

The Alliance Carriage Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is in the market for advertising 
space. 

The Cannon Chemical Company and the 
Persian Coloring Company, of St. Lode, are 
frauds. 

Lord & Thomas, Chicago, will hereafter 
place the advertising of the Elastic Starch 


Company. 

The W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, 
Brockton, Mass., is sending out orders for 
extra space. 

Walter Baker & Company, of Worcester, 
Mass., place some advertising of their 
chocolate direct. 

Decline the proposition of tne Sterling 
Remedy Company, to exchange stock for ad- 
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oe space. The company should pay 
cash, 

The L. D. Morse Agency, New York, 
places the Beecham business and the Cuti- 
cura advertising. 

The J. Walter Thompson Agency, New 
York, sends out the advertising for the 
Worcester Corset. 

We do not believe it pays the publisher to 
accept a proposition like that of the Fidelity 
Portrait Company. 

H. C. Brown, publisher of the New York 
Truth, is contracting for advertising space 
for his publication. 

The W. T. Hanson Company, of Schenec- 
— New York, places the advertising of 
Williams’ Pink Pills. 

The J. Walter Thompson Agency, New 
York, handles the business of the Sprague 
Correspondent School. 

The Lord & Thomas Agency, Chicago, 
places the advertising of the Chicago Wear- 
ing Apparel Company. 

Lord & Thomas, Chieeme, place contracts 
for the advertising of the Badger Brass 
Manufacturing Company. 

The Brown Lewis Cycle Company, Chi- 
cago, places its advertising through the Chi- 
cago office of Lord & Thomas. 

enry G. Allen & Company, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, will pay cash, though 
they offer an exchange proposition. 

A concern, calling itself the Consolidated 
Medical and Chemical Company, Holland 
Building, St. Louis, is a new advertiser. 

Remington Bros., of New York City, are 
sending out propositions for the advertising 
of the Elkhart Carriage & Harness Company. 

The Alden Advertising Agency, Cincin- 
nati, is a new concern formed on he ruins of 
the old Alden Agency, which had such a 
doubtful record. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, are 
sending out propositions for the advertising 
of the Seandard Oil Company. The space is 
two inches, one year. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Company, of 
Belvidere, Ill., will exchange bicycles for 
part cash ard part advertising. Do not ac- 
cept the proposition. 

The owners of the Royal Baking Powder 
Company lately refused $12,c00,000 for the 
concern, a business built up and fostered by 
persistent advertising. 

The Parlee Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
will offer to exchange a No. 2 Remington 
typewriter for $100 worth of space. Have 
them send the machine in advance or pay cash. 

The Non-Baggable Pants Company, of £7 
East Hudson Avenue, Chicago, will swap 
non-baggabie pants for advertising space. 
People who wear pants would profit by buy- 
ing them at home. 

For the same advertisement the St. Louis 
Star charges $3.63, the St. Louis Chronicle 
$3-64, the Kansas City Star $4.51, the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat $5.19, the St. Louis 
Republic $6.76, the St. Joseph News $12.88. 
This is the price per thousand on the circula- 
ao of each paper, according to PRINTERS’ 

NK. ‘ 

The Century Carriage Company, of St. 
Louis, will take advertising in newspapers 
which will accept payment in commissions on 
their sales that can be traced to the adver- 
tising. It states that while the commission 
is small on a single, many sales will be made 
and the aggregate will be satisfactory. If 
the company believes what it says, it ought 
to be willing to pay cash for its advertising. 
No newspaper man, who is a business manas 
well, wil cstet any such fool proposition.— 
The Country “Editor, April, 1898. 
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t the full value of advertis 
dising more profitable by a 


By Chas. 


How to 
make me 
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STORE MANAGEMENT. 


rightly conducting the business, and how to 
af rtising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their Jews 
upon any subject discussed in this department. 4 TERS’ IN 


cious system of adve: 
F. Fones. 


Address Chas. F, Jones, care PRINTERS' 








A business man in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
asked me how often a clothing and fur- 
nishing store’can have a special sale 
and yet not spoil the effect that a 
special sale is supposed to have. 

My advice would be never to have a 
special sale unless you have something 
that is really special to sell. The 
special must be good, it must be season- 
able, and it must be unusually cheap. 
If your merchandise has all these three 
merits then you are ina position to talk 
and talk for profit. Do not under any 
circumstances attempt to make a big 
sale and a big hurrah over nothing. 
You may get a few people to come the 
first time you have such a sale, but 
they will not be fooled again, and. then 
when you really have something special 
they won’t believe you. The mistake 
in making a big hurrah over nothing is 
that it not only has no effect in produc- 
ing business in that particular case, but 
it has a reaction upon anything that 
you may do in the future. People 
won’t believe what you have to say 
when you are really telling the truth if 
they have ever caught you in a lie. 

* # 
* 

I am in receipt of the following 
letter : 

Chas. F. Fones, New York: 

Dear Sir—Will there ever come a time 
when business men will see clearly the good 
effects derived from advertising during the 
dull times? I made the circuit of the busi- 
ness houses this afternoon, interviewing no 
less than twenty-five advertising men, and 
with but one or two exceptions I was con- 
fronted with the same story of “ hard times,” 
“no trade,” “bad weather,” or “I do not 
feel like putting more money into advertising 
until I see some in sight ;”’ or, what is still 
worse, two or three of the merchants told me 
in substance that they looked for hard times 
and bad weather during the next month— 
and I suppose they were very much disap- 
pointed if they did not find both—being well 
satisfied if they made enough to pay rent and 
clerk hire. To my mind such statements and 


views of advertising by business men, or 
rather those who are in business, is an almost 





certain forerunner of failure, and if not a 
positive failure will tend vastly toward shut- 
ting off the avenues of success. Many a 
business man in this locality has by careful 
management maintained an existence, which 
he attributes solely to the careful manage- 
ment of his advertising. 
Cuas. F. HILpsEtH, 

of Clinton Republican, St. John, Mich. 

There are a good many wrong no- 
tions about advertising that business 
men entertain, and there are also a 
good many wrong notions about ad- 
vertising that newspaper men enter- 
tain. I don’t know but what our 
friend Mr. Hildseth perhaps has as 
many wrong notions on the subject as 
the merchants with whom he has been 
talking. 

In the first place, in order that we 
may understand advertising thorough- 
ly, it is well to put it all on a business 
basis. The newspaper does not pub- 
lish advertising for a philanthropic 
reason, but solely because it gets from 
ita good revenue. The only reason 
on the face of the earth why a business 
man should advertise would be because 
he expects to get a revenue from it. 
As far as his business goes, if he does 
not believe he is going to get a good 
revenue from his advertising, he is do- 
ing a wise thing not to advertise. The 
business man may quite frequently be 
mistaken, and think he will not get any 
revenue from his advertising, when he 
would ; but the only thing that he can 
do in this world is to follow his own 
best judgment. The advice of other 
people is only of value in that it helps 
him to form a correct judgment. It 
wouldn’t do for any business man to 
run his business solely on what other 
people told him. Of course he can 
consider the opinion of others, and 
then draw his own conclusion and live 
up to it. His conclusion will often be 
wrong, but it is usually better to doas 
your better judgment prompts you 
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than to go against your judgment, 
hoping to realize a profit. Now, there 
are reasons why during certain times 
in the year and under certain circum- 
stances, a business man should not ad- 
vertise as heavily as he would at other 
times. I am speaking solely of a local 
concern. If I hada local store in a 
smail town, and the weather was bad 
and had all the appearances of being 
bad for a month to come, I think that 
I would be very careful about my ad- 
vertising expenditures. Bad weather 
can kill the best advertising that a 
local store can do. 

Now newspaper men are of course 
anxious to get advertising, just as the 
merchant is anxious to get business. 
Suppose a case, that a very bad rainy 
day comes and there is every prospect 
of the bad weather continuing. The 
newspaper solicitor knows very well 
that he is not going to get any adver- 
tising from local concerns, and he says 
to himself: ‘‘ There is not a bit of use 
of my going around to get anybody 
to-day, because I could not get any ad- 
vertising if I tried.” Now this is the 
same feeling that the merchant has. 
He says: ‘‘ There isn’t a bit of use of 
my advertising, because I could not 
get any customers if I advertised.” 

.The sooner the newspapers get it 
into their minds that merchants adver- 
tise solely because they expect to get 
returns for their money and not at all 
because they just want to advertise for 
the sake of advertising, the better it 
will be for them, as they will then 
understand what are the proper argu- 
ments to use in order to convince busi- 
ness men that persistent advertising is 
the proper thing. 

Now I am a great believer in per- 
sistent advertising. I believe that the 
business man who advertises day after 
day, year in and year out, is the man 
that will eventually get the biggest 
business if his business is right in other 
respects. I think that there are more 
merchants making a mistake along this 
line to-day than along any other line. 
The difficulty is that the merchant who 
is not persistent in his advertising does 
not usually have his advertisements 


written in a progressive, up-to-date’ 


way. The two things seem to go 
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hand in hand together. The merchant 
who knows how to advertise correctly 
usually knows how to write or have 
written the better paying kind of ad- 
vertisements. Now my advice to our 
newspaper friend would be to go about 
trying to make the advertising in his 
city pay the merchants who advertise. 
See that the advertisements are set 
better than in any other paper that he 
knows about. Have some one de- 
tailed to see that these merchants put 
the right matter in their advertisements. 
Have it written up and illustrated in 
the right manner. This service for the 
advertiser would cost considerable less 
than having to do so much soliciting 
for business and will produce for the 
merchant much better results, and 
necessarily the paper will get much 
more advertising. I commented re- 
cently on a publication in a Pennsyl- 
vania city that paid a great deal of at- 
tention to its advertisers in seeing that 
their advertisements were made so 
good that they must produce business. 
I believe that at least one paper in 
every small city in America could fill 
its columns to overflowing with adver- 
tising if it would endeavor to help the 
merchant in preparing copy and in 
making the advertisements pay. 


* 
* 


At the recent dinner of the Sphinx 
Club, the membership of which is 
composed of gentlemen interested in 
the subject of advertising, among other 
questions which were asked was the 
following : 

‘*What is the most difficult subject 
to advertise ?”’ 

Mr. Gillam, the president, in asking 
the question stated, in his own brilliant 
way, that he supposed, of course, that 
every man at the table wou!d imme- 
diately be ready with an answer of his 
own. Mr. Gillara knew, of course, 
that the majority of people experienced 
in their own particular business were 
perhaps fully convinced that their lines 
of goods were among the mcst difficult 
to advertise. 

The question fell to me to answer, 
and I presume I took an entirely dif- 
ferent view of it from what the person 
who asked the question had expected. 

To my mind the most difficult thing 
in the world to advertise would not be 
merchandise of any particular nature, 
or a business of any particular line, but 
that merchandise or that business which 
did not have the intrinsic merit that the 
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general public is seeking. I believe 
that the man who must put before the 
public a store that is not a good store, 
or an article that is not a good article, 
has the most difficult’ job on the face 
of the earth. I believe that that man 
who is advertising a good store, a store 
right in every particular, or a good 
piece of merchandise, a piece of mer- 
chandise that is worthy of success, has 
particularly an easy job compared with 
the other man. For instance, the man 
who advertises for John Wanamaker, 
for R. H. Macy & Co., for Siegel- 
Cooper Co. and for B, Altman & Co. 
has comparatively nine-tenths of the 
battle already won, because these stores 
are good stores, are satisfactory stores, 
are stores that back up the advertising 
with reliable merchandise, with low 
prices and with a desire to be of real 
service to the public. 

Again, however difficult a proposition 
Mr. Artemas Ward may have had to 
deal with in advertising Sapolio, I be- 
lieve that nine-tenths of his success is 
largely due to the fact that Sapolio is 
a good article, and that the business 
methods of the firm handling Sapolio 
were right business methods. With all 
Mr. Ward's brilliancy and with all his 
good advertising, had Sapolio not beena 
good article, and had Messis. Morgan 
& Sons not backed up Mr. Ward’s ad- 
vertising with good business methods, 
he would have had ten times as hard a 
time in making a success. Take any 
other line, Scott’s Emulsion, Carter's 
Little Liver Pills, Sozodont and Cas- 
toria. The men who have made these 
lines successful have done it one-tenth 
perhaps because of their own good ad- 
vertising and nine-tenths perhaps be- 
cause the merchandise was good and 
the business methods with which they 
conducted their business and their 
advertising were good. I believe that 
it does not so much depend upon what 
the line of goods is as upon what the 
merits of the goods are and as to the 
system with which you carry on your 
business. I should count it easy werk 
comparatively speaking to advertise 
any really good thing or good business. 
[ should count it almost impossible to 
successfully advertise an unworthy 
business or an unworthy article. 

Some one has asked me the question, 
what is the most necessary qualifica- 
tion for an advertisement writer to 
have in order that he may write a good 
paying advertisement on any subject. 
This question was not supposed to 
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bring up the argument as to whether or 
not the person was capable of writing 
an advertisement, but what one quali- 
fication would make a usually good ad- 
vertisement writer produce a better 
business-bringing announcement than 
some other usually good advertisement 
writer who did not have this qualifica- 
tion. 

I would answer that the best quali- 
fication that an advertisement writer 
could have would be a thorough belief 
in thesubject upon which he was called 
to write. 

No matter how fluent a writer one 
may be, 1 do not believe he could get 
into his announcement the necessary 
drawing power if he believed that the 
article which he was writing about was 
not worthy of what he was saying about 
it. Iam not one of those who think 
that all that is necessary in order to 
produce a paying advertisement is to 
know how to write good English. I 
think there are many beautifully ex- 
pressed advertisements that fall flat 
when it comes to selling goods. They 
have the form of advertisements, but 
they lack the heart and the power. 

In preparing to write an advertise- 
ment it is necessary for the writer to 
first convince himself. and then, hav- 
ing convinced himself, he will be much 
more apt to be able to convince others. 
He is a great advertisement writer 
indeed—so great that I think very few 
exist—who can thoroughly convince 
the readers of an advertisement of a 
fact which the writer does not believe 
in. It is not the advertisement in 
which the words are beautifully twisted 
about some imaginary point that is 
going in the long run to produce busi- 
ness, but it is that advertisement in 
which the truth is clearly stated in 
such a way that the readers feel and 
believe it is the truth. For this rea- 
son the man who is best qualified to 
write any advertisement is usually the 
man who has his heart full of the mer 
its of the goods which he is going to 
present. Many an unpolished adver- 
tisement is far better than the more 
elaborate one, because the man who 
wrote the unpolished advertisement 
believed he was telling the truth, and 
told it inthat truthful simplicity which 
convinces, while the man who wrote 
the more elaborate advertisement was 
simply weaving a fairy tale, or what 
he believed to be a fairy tale, and ir 
which, therefore, he could not express 
his own conviction, 
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The Largest Daily Circulation 
in the South. 


The Advertisers’ Guarantee Company swears that the 
WASHINGTON TIMES bes. s:cizcu'stion 38,000 
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“WAITING FOR THE EXTRA.” 


The American Newspaper Directory, Lord & ‘Thomas’ Directory, 
N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory, and those directories issued by leading | 
agencies, give the circulation of the WASHINGTON TIMES. ‘The 
advertiser therefore knows exactly what he is paying for. There is no 
doubt, no guesswork about it. Advertising in such a paper pays with- 
out question, It is the only one-cent paper in the District of Columbia. 

Writs FOR RATES TO 


GEORGE F. KINNEAR, 


Wasumeron, D. C. Manacer Forsicn Apvertisnso 











BUSINESSES INADEQUATELY 
ADVERTISED. 


XIV.—RESTAURANTS. 


A well known restaurant keeper once 
told me that he did not advertise be- 
cause he thought it was not necessary. 
He said people Aad to eat anyhow, so 
there was no use in coaxing them todo 
it. I pointed out that people also had 
to wear clothes, and hats and shoes, 
but the fact that it was a matter of 
compulsion did not prevent clothiers, 
hatters and shoedealers from adver- 
tising to get trade. He replied that 
he had all the trade he wanted, and 
enjoyed all the custom that his res- 
taurant would accommodate. 

Whenever I meet a man who is 
doing all the business that he cares to 
doI know it is useless to talk adver- 
tising to him. Not because he is in 
earnest in what he says, but because 
he says so for the purpose of shutting 
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WHEN YOU Well Cooks 

rv 
DINE YOU Promptly 


WANT Economically. 


We buy the best the market affords. 

We employ the most skilled cooks. 

Weemploy clean, quick and civil waiters, 

We pay every attention to your personal 
comfort. 

We charge reasonably for everything 


CRILL BROTHERS, 
@qMANHATTAN RESTAURA NTs 











out any talk about advertising. The 
men who are really doing all the 
business and making all the money 
that they care to do are few and far 
between. Some of them who make 
this kind of a bluff are losing money. 
I have known merchants brag about 
the trade they were doing without the 
aid of advertising, watched their self- 
satisfied smile as they coldly turned 
down an advertising proposition, and 
was not surprised to find their busi- 
ness in the hands of the sheriff 
later on. Most men who find their 
business outgrowing their store look 
after a bigger store ina hurry. It is 
human nature to try and do all the 
business we can, and to thereby in- 
crease our profits to the utmost. The 
man who won’t try to increase his 
trade is without ambition. 

But the keeper of a restaurant in 
the business section of a large city is 
beset with many difficulties when it 
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comes to advertising. Some of these 
men, appropriately enough, employ 
‘*sandwich ” men to patrol their im- 


WE WAIT-BUT YOU DON'T 


We wait your pleasure for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, Din- 
ner or Supper. You don’t 
wait at all. No delay, but a 
quick and clean service. The 
best cooking in town, the 
best appointed restaurant, 
and the lowest prices con- 
sistent with high quality. 


GRILL BROTHERS, 
MANHATTAN RESTAURANT. 














mediate neighborhood, and the ‘‘ bi'l- 
boards” that they carry state that a 
regular dinner may be had for such a 
price between certain hours. Res- 
taurants of the higher class have lately 
made a practice of occasionally send- 
ing around a neat ‘‘bill of fare,” 
with prices, to the business offices and 
stores in their vicinity. 

It would not pay an ordinary res- 
taurant keeper, in the business section 
of New York City, for instance, to 
advertise in the daily papers, for the 
cost would be prohibitive in proportion 
to the profits, considering that he 
would be paying for general circulation, 
whereas his field would be necessarily 
Jocal. Business people can not afford to 
go far for their meals, but must take 
them close by their office or store. It 
is vastly different in small towns, or 
where the business section constitutes 
the largest part of the city, and where 
newspaper advertising expense is lower 
than in towns of large population, 

A well conducted restaurant can 
always command a good trade if ina 


EAT AS YOU 
EAT AT HOME. 


Just as comfortable and inviting 
here. Just the same careful attention to 
your wishes. Excellent cuisine, great 
variety of dishes, scrupulous cleanliness 
and quick service. Everything in sea- 
son. Our aim is to make our y= 
ment homelike to our patrons. No high 
tariff, charges very reasonable. 


GRILL BROTHERS, 
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MANHATTAN RESTAURANT. 








good locality, and I believe that news- 
paper advertising, where practicable, 
would soon build up such a trade. 





Rios 
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Where the cost of newspaper advertis- 
ing would be too high, the bill of fare 
idea mentioned above, in addition to 
a circular changed frequently, and 
delivered by hand to all the offices and 
stores in the neighborhood, ought to 
prove effective. Circulars such as 
those in this article might be used in 
the latter case, and they might also be 
used as display advertisements in 
places where newspaper space could 
be bought for little money. For 
newspapers they could make about 35 
lines single column—2 %4 inches. 

The four ad suggestions here given 
may be used in a variety of ways, and 


CIVIL SERVICE RULES 


IN OUR RESTAURANT. 


It Aas to. Our waiters are trained 
to be civil, quick and attentive to 
our guests. Our che/is unrivaled 
in the preparation of dainty and 
appetizing dishes. Everything is 
scrupulously clean, everything as 
comfortable as we can make it. 
And the prices are alwaysin reason 


CRILL BROTHERS, 
MANHATTAN RESTAURANT. 














would prove valuable to the restaur- 
ants that they suit, but it would be 
worse than useless to use them in 
connection with a cheap restaurant 
that did not ‘‘ fill the bill.’’ 

JouN S. GREY. 


4 —_——_~or——_ 
ABOUT TRADE-MARKS. 

A trade-mark consists of some peculiar 
sign by which one brand of an article of com- 
merce may be distinguished from another 
brand of the same article. It possesses noth- 
ing whatever in common with a patent. A 
patent is a grant, a trade-mark is not, for any 
one has a perfect right to mark his goods 
with his brand mark or commercial signa- 
ture, and is protected by the common law 
from others who may counterfeit his trade- 
mark. To prevent confusion and to protect 
the public from fraudulent trade-marks, mer- 
chants and manufacturers are permitted to 
register their trade-marks in the Patent 
Office. The registering, however, gives the 
person registering no more right to prevent 
others from using the trade-mark than ex- 
isted beforehand. Registering only gives 
notice that the peculiar sign is claimed asa 
trade-mark. ords may be used as trade- 
marks. Taking advantage of that fact, 
manufacturers have been in the habit of reg- 
istering the titles of new inventions as trade- 
marks for the purpose of controlling the 
names by which their products become 
known to the public. The advertising ma- 
chinery is then set at work for the purpose of 
creating a demand for the products under the 
registered names, until the public is so edu- 
cated to call the goods by the advertised 
names, that people would not require them if 


offered by other names.— Spatula, Boston. 


EXTRAVAGANCE AND ECONOMY. 

Allexpenses are relative. What in amount 
is extravagance for one is only reasonabie 
economy for another. For a small business 
man to be saddled with the expenses of a 
large operation would bring speedy bank- 
ruptcy. For the large business to attempt to 
get along with the insignificant expenditure 
appropriate for the small enterprise would 
not only be foolish, but would also work a re- 
tributive disaster. What are deemed by mer- 
chants doing business on the principal streets 
of Kansas City as reasonable and economical 
rents are larger in amount than the gross 
sales of many prosperous retailers in the 
smaller rural towns. 

Whether a given expenditure is prudent or 
extravagant can only be determined by a 
careful examination into the conditions which 
exist. The only rule that can belaid downis 
to study conditions and make comparisons 
intelligibly. Other things being equal the 
larger the business the larger may be the ex- 
pense account without reaching extravagant 
outlay. The ratio, however, is not fixed and 
constant. It varies at different points in ex- 
penditure for different purposes. A ve 
small business as a rule has alarger expendi- 
ture upon sales than the very large business, 
but this is compensated in turn - the close 
oversight of the proprietor and his intelligent 
administration of the smallest details. In 
this he saves much that is lost in the large 
concern that is dependent upon the perfunct- 
ory services of salaried employees. What a 
parently is extravagance in some cases is 
only good advertising, andthe outlay, large 
though it may appear to the public, is fre- 
quently compensated by some economy in 
another direction. The lester public loves 
a liberal merchant, and a reputation has been 
secured before now by what from one point 
of view, at least, could have been classed as 
extravagance. Inside the office, however, it 
was known that the general outlay had not 
been increased by this sudden duke of lib- 
erality. Summed up, business extravagance 
— § be defined as including all unnecessary 
and unwise expenditures. Whoever pays 
more for an article than it is worth to him 
makes an a outhay. Whoever pays 
no more than what an article of service is 
really worth, nomatter how high the price, 
makes only a reasonable investment oth- 
ing but a study of details and an analytical 
comparison of results with theircost, will de- 
termine what is economical and what is ex- 
travagant.—Michigan Tradesman. 


—_+o+—___ 
ONE POINT ADVERTISING. 

The very best advertising is that which 
takes one vital and telling point and carries 
it home with enough distinctness and force- 
fulness, not only to attract attention, but to 
command results. The crowding of a large 
number of points—especially isolated or badly 
connected ones—into a meager space, too 
much descriptive matter, or an overabundance 
of unimportant or irrelevant details—any one 
of these methods is sure to lessen the interest 
offthe average reader, and perhaps even leave 
a badly confused impression in his mind. 
One kind of advertising sends its message 
like a rifle, another kind like a shotgun, and 
paces the latter may cover much more 
ground than the former it is far less valu- 
able.—Cycle Age. 


usT as the methods of war to-day are 
widely different from those in vogue a gener- 
ation ago, so the methods of business have 
vastly changed. Few are the concerns to-day 
that can exist without advertising. 
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THE ane © 7 a BARGAIN 
(With proper pe 
“* Bargain Sale! Bargain Sale!” 
Newspapers thundered. 
= to the Palace of Trade 
trode the Six Hundred. 
“Forward! Our fortune’s made ! 
Charge on the clerks!” they said. 
Into the Palace of Trade 
Rushed the Six Hundred. 


** Goods sold for half their worth.” 
Was this a cause for mirth? 
Women who saw the sign 
Not even wondered. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to simply buy 
os in the Palace of Tenke— 
hought the Six Hundred. 


Bargains to right of them, 
Bargains to left of them, 
Front of them—back of them— 
Volleyed and thundered. 
What they bought none knew well, 
Weak ones grew faint and fell, 
Tho’ dresses ripped, ker-r-r-rack ! 
Into the crush pell-mell 
Dove the Six Hundred ! 


Boldly and well they fought ; 
Then home her spoil brought 

Each wife and daughter. 
Let this be their defense, 
All saved at least ten cents— 

Some saved a quarter. 

—/rank —— Bai'ey, in Puck. 
PHYSICIANS AND ADVERTISING. 

To a reporter of the Press Dr. Wm. T. 
Brill, of 609 Penn avenue, well and favorably 
known asa prominent specialist i in Pittsburg, 
gave his reasons why he disregarded the 
medical union and made use of the newspa- 
pers in his profession. Dr. Brill said: 

“‘ The objection of the medical fraternity 
against using the newspapers in any form 
is as unreasonable as to object to a young 
graduate for renting an office in a prominent 
street instead of an alley. The argument 
brought forward that quacks extensively use 
the public press for advertising purposes and 
the newspapers are to be left severely alone 
by the real skilled and honest physician does 
not stand, because on the same principle the 
fraternity ought to insist that every physician 
should move his office from the square if an 
advertising or non-advertising quack rents 
an office next door or in close proximity. 

“‘ Another argument is made by the frater- 
nity that the advertising quacks are as a rule 
ignorant, that they do not come up to the 
mediocre standing of the average physician ; 
that they use swindling testimonials, got by 
some trick, to mislead the unaware. Fur- 
ther, that ‘the majority of them are homeo- 
paths, eclectics, charlatans, which they never 
tellin their advertisements. I admit this to 
be true with the majority of them, but is it 
not true also that we find among the members 
of the fraternity who do not advertise igno- 
rants, and those who pursue unlawful meth- 
ods, dealing as dishonestly with their pa- 
tients as the worst advertising quacks? 

“* There is no reason whatever, so far as I 
can see, for the honest and skilled physician 
to avoid the public press in any form because 
there may be on the next page or next column 
an exaggerated advertisement from a quack 
claiming to make impossible cures. On the 
other hand, I am inclined to think that be- 
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cause of such raps advertising it is the 
duty of honest = ysicians to come forward 
and expose it. Fight the enemy and do not 
leave him the field. This is exactly what I 
have done. At least in this city I have ex- 
Re osed quackery in all its forms to the public. 

eople now know what I think of such testi- 
monials and other tricks as urine sediment, 
free books, etc. 

‘** Speaking from personal experience, I do 
not regret it that I disregarded the anti- 
quated prejudice against using the public 
press. hy, a few years ago, when I ar- 
rived in Pittsburg, coming highly recom- 
mended from the best regular. schools and 
with years of practical experience in the 
world-renowned Ceapitdls and polyclinics of 
Berlin, Paris and Vienna for my specialty of 
chest, throat, nose, ear, blood, nervous and 
genito-urinary diseases, some prominent 
specialists in the city on whom I called gave 
me the consolation that I should have to wait 
five or six years to get ong ye enough to 
make a living. However, by the advice of 
one of the most prominent citizens of Pitts- 
burg, Bishop Whitehead, I made up my mind 
to tell the people that I was perfectly quali- 
fied to treat the diseases which [ made a 
specialty, that my charges would be moderate 
and that I would appreciate their confidence. 
It is now three years since I started out, and 
Dr. Brill’s name and cures are known allover 
Western Pennsylvania. My advice to the 
really able physician who has more knowl- 
edge and time than patients is to tell] it to 
the people through the medium of the daily 
press. There need be no fear of loss of dig- 
nity. If they guard it properly no one can 
take it from them.” —Pittsburg Press. 


<0 
FOR RETAILERS. 

If you happen to bea storekeeper in a com- 
munity of anywhere from 5,000 to 500,000 
people, harken tothis. You are not getting 
as much free advertising as you ought. 
Sometimes when you open up acase of goods 
you find a pleasing little booklet or attractive 
circular advertising that particular article. 
Sit right down and write the manufacturers of 
the goods a suggestion that they send you so 
many dexenal of this piece of advertising 
matter, with yourimprint on it, to help you 
push this special thing of theirs. Lots of 
them will do as you suggest, and the result 
will be that you always have plenty of good 
advertising matter circulating ou yous ad 
onit. When the books orcirculars come dis- 
tribute them immediately on some well-laid, 
systematic plan. Don’t stack them up on the 
counter tor people to pick up by the handful. 
Above all, fe, *t stow them away to await a 
favorable ‘opportunity for distributing them. 
Push them right out from door to door, and 
let them be getting in their good work and 
making money for you. The notion that you 
are advertising some other fellow’s goods is 
all rot. They’re your goods. What matters 
itif the store across the street does have the 
same thing for sale? You have the best end 
of it in the transaction, because your name is 
on the circular, and the peopie will come to 
you with the firm conviction that you have 
the freshest stock, because you are everlast- 
ingly booming things. 


TWO VS. EIGHT. 

Don't buy more space than you need, but 
don’t buy too little, either. Better buy too 
much than toolittle. Better put an $8 ad in 
a $10 space than to put a $10 ad in an $8 
space. One way you are out only $2; the 
other way you are out $8.—Hartford 





(Conn.) Post, 
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The Character and Standing 


of the 


NEWARK 


(N. JS.) 


EVENING NEWS 


IS WELL ESTABLISHED. 





The estimation in which it is held by the 
community is attested by these facts: 

It is a two-cent high-grade newspaper, 
using no schemes to bolster up its circulation ; 
yet in February, 1898, its average net daily 
circulation was 


40,866 Copies 


‘ How it is considered by business men, 
advertisers, large and small, is shown by the 
fact that during February (usually a dull 
month) it published 800 columns of advertis- 
ing in fhe 24 days, about 250 columns being 
under classified heads. This would seem to be 
proof sufficient for the experienced advertiser. 

The rates of the NEWS are low, on the 
principle that, “ Thou shall not muzzle the 
ox that treadeth out the corn.” 


New York Representative, 


R. F. R. HUNTSMAN, St. Paul Building, 
Broadway and Ann Street. 
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THE NEBRASKA CLOTHING COM- 
PANY. 


AN INTERESTING STORY OF ITS ADVER- 
TISING—HOW IT BEGAN—APPEALING 
TO MEN—UNPROGRESSIVE NEWSPA- 
PERS—‘‘SIDE TALKS’'—THE EXHI- 
BITION—SUBURBAN ADVERTISING— 
MAIL ORDERS—GETTING CIRCULA- 
TIONS —THE NEWSPAPER SITUATION. 


There is in the West no more per- 
sistent, original, sincere or successful 
advertiser than the Nebraska Clothing 
Company at Omaha. 

Denison A. Reidy is the mild man- 
nered student of human nature who 
prepares the advertisements of this 
big store. At the close of a very in- 
teresting chat a few days since, Mr. 
Reidy told me that he believed the 
study of contemporaneous advertising 
to be of -little practical value. He 
said that what would ‘be good adver- 
tising for another man might be poor 
advertising for kim ; that what is good 
advertising in New York probably 





: , w.8.-9rmR > 
Kup Your Eye on The Nebraskamthis pring,| 


Working 
Clothes. 


YW" sell working clothes. We have sold them for~ 

let's are-it’e now about thirteen years. During 
all of that time our business in working clothes has iw 
creased every 24 hovra,and nohody has cver sold work: 
ing clothes chewer tlm we. Wesell Overalle, Every 
pair of Overalte ore sell te we'l out, well sewed, well 
maie-.- made here at home. T/ anybody ever got a poor 
pair of Overalls at The Nebraska and kept them, it’s hie 
own fault. We sell working jackets. working shirts, 
working sox working shoes, All these things we eet! 
with the distinct understanding that nobody welll sett 
them any cheaper and that nobody will give any more 
protrction to people ho buy them than we. Speaking of 
protection, “your money back when you call for it” te 
the first sign we ever hung in our stove. It's etilt here 
oud stil! working as woerkingmen know who test i and 
they de fest t--once In @ great while. 


‘Tlebrasha Clotting Co 


would not be good advertising in Den- 
ver ; that local conditions make adver- 
tising good or bad. 

I have heard these views expressed 
before, but I must enter my dissent. 
I believe that the elements which make 
advertising good in one place make it 
equally good in another. I know that 
Mr. Reidy’s advertising is good in 
Omaha ; that it has been a principal 
factor in building a splendid business. 
I know that the Nebraska Clothing 
Company has a branch store at Kansas 
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City, and that the good advertisements 
at Omaha are equally good in Mis- 
souri. In a word, I believe that. the 
things which make merit in advertis- 
ing lie not in the local environments, 
but in the very business advertised. I 
believe that any clothing store any- 
where which has built a reputation for 
honesty and fair dealing through years 
of conservative merchandising, as has 
the Nebraska Clothing Company, can 
adopt Mr. Reidy’s style with profit. If 
such a store can duplicate the bargains 
offered, I believe it can do successful 
advertising by reprinting Mr. Reidy’s 
ads, with no change other than that of 
the firm name. 
HOW IT BEGAN. . 

The Nebraska Clothing Company 
began business in Omaha on Septem- 
ber 10, 1886, and has so prospered 
that on October 11, 1897, it moved 
into the finest store upon the best busi- 
ness street in the city. This structure 
has the distinction of being the first 
commercial building erected in Omaha 
in five years, and may fairly be said to 
have ushered in the new era. 

Mr. Reidy told me that in all of the 
twelve years that the firm has been in 
business its ads have appeared in 
every week-day issue of both the En- 
glish papers in the city; that a six-inch 
double column space is used, and that 
the firm never printed an ad of any 
other size, except upon the Sunday 
before the opening of the new store. 
Then a forty-inch space was used, ac- 
companying a well phrased two column 
write-up of the business. That was 
the largest ad of the ‘* Nebraska.”’ 

APPEALING TO MEN. 

**You see,” said Mr. Reidy, ‘‘ that 
except in one or two departments our 
line does not appeal to women. We 
aim our ads at the men and we don’t 
believe that they read the Sunday ad- 
vertising. The Sunday ad is a woman’s 
ad. It tells of wonderful bargains all 
the way from lingerie to dried prunes. 
It doesn’t touch the men. At least we 
have not thought it worth the price.” 

Mr. Reidy never runs the same ad 
twice. He does not even run the same 
ad in both Omaha papers, the Ace and 
World-Herald, Every ad is dated and 
each morning Mr. Reidy posts that ad 
in the department of the store to which 
it relates and also files a copy in the 
scrap-book of his ads which he keeps. 
The ads are all in the general style. 
Each is illustrated and has its head in 
forty-eight point, upper and lower case, 
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of the well known black face of the 
Livermore series of type. 
UNPROGRESSIVE NEWSPAPERS. 
“‘T had to buy that head letter,” 
commented Mr. Reidy. ‘‘ Neither of 


Boys’ Shoes 


once more. 





Our shoes are warrar ‘ed. 
Fasten that in your mind. We stand 
back of 'em and in front of ‘em and'long- 
side of ‘em after we sell emand we stand 
ready to replace them with a new pair 
{f they go wrong through any fault is 
the workmanship or the shoes. How's 
that for a guarantee? That guarantee 
ought to ecll shoes “yt 
our priere it eceme neo sensible 
woman could think of going elsewhere. 
A dollar for warrawted sheet, ages 7 te 
10. Dollar and a quarter for warranted 


shoes, ages 10 to 13. Dollar twenty for 


srarranted shoes for boys, 11 to 14 years, and dollar-and-a- 
half for warrant:4 shoes for boys up to 16 years, These 
fast come either with plain or stecl tack quilted soles, We 
ought to sell all the boys’ shoce that are sold in Omaha, bud 
we don't, Nef much more than half. 


Tobraska Clotlnng Co 


the papers here are progressive enough 
to be upto date in advertising type 
and neither would buy a special font 
for any patron. We use both papers 
alike, both as to space and as to rates, 
and cover the field thoroughly, but at 
the same time we spend less than two 
per cent of our receipts for adver- 
tising. I believe many clothiers spend 
more than five per cent. 
SIDE TALKS. 

‘“‘One of my new ideas is my se- 
ries of ‘Side Taiks’ about our busi- 
ness methods. I have been running 
them during the dull season just passed 
when the public had no special needs 
to which we could call attention. In 
these ads I quoted no price but I am 
satisfied that they were read and that 
the ‘talk’ tended to strengthen the 
confidence of buyers in our store. 

THE EXHIBITION. 

‘We believe that the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition is to bring thousands 
of strangers to Omaha this summer, 
and we are extending our advertising 
somewhat with the intention of selling 
something, if it’s no more thana collar 
button, to every man who comes. 

SUBURBAN ADVERTISING. 

‘*Each year we do three months’ 
advertising in nearly all the papers 
within 200 miles of Omaha. The 
singie exception to this is the papers of 
Council Bluffs. The Bluffs is but 
seven miles distant across the Missouri 
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River from Omaha, and its 25,000 
people buy many of their goods in the 
larger city. The Bluffs has two daily 
papers and three weeklies, but both 
Omaha papers maintain bureaus there, 
and we believe that they both have 
circulations in Council Bluffs exceed- 
ing that of either of the local sheets, 
the Globe and Nonpareil. Therefore, 
few Omaha ads are offered there. 
MAIL ORDERS. 

“It is a matter of pride with the 
firm that, with no other inducement 
than reliable goods and low prices, we 
have built up a splendid mail order 
business. We have no less than 60,000 
customers on our mailing lists and of 
that number considerably more than 
half have never seen the store. This 
kas been accomplished within six or 
seven years and, aside from the coun- 
try newspaper ads, neatly printed cata- 
logues have been the principal agency. 
The services of six men and as many 
young ladies are now required to con- 
duct this branch of the business. A 
record is kept of every catalogue and 
letter sent out and results are closely 
watched. The books show customers 
in every State in the Union except two. 

‘*We do our out of town adver- 
tising mostly in the fall, preparing a 
series of thirteen newspaper ads which 


‘we electrotype, thereby securing our 


usual display at noexpense, as we gain 
a reduction in rates by saving the 
publisher the composition. Thirteen 
electros give us a weekly change on a 
three months’ contract. 

GETTING CIRCULATIONS. 

‘*We formerly placed these country 
ads through an agency, but finally de- 
cided to do the work ourselves and 
had a characteristic experience in try- 
ing to gain accurate knowledge of cir- 
culations. We applied to nearly 250 
papers for detailed reports and sug- 
gested that post-office receipts would 
make excellent evidence with which 
to support such a statement.’’ 

‘* And how many answered?” 

‘* Slightly less than ten per cent sent 
their figures accompanied by the evi- 
dence which we asked. Ten per cent 
more sent detailed and comprehensive 
reports, without anything to prove their 
truthfulness. Many more sent state- 
ments in round numbers, and dozens 
wrote equivocating letters about having 
the largest circulations in their county, 
but a great proportion of the papers 
addressed never answered at all. Now 
we rely upon the American Newspaper 
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Directory for figures upon which to 
base our valuation of a medium.”’ 
NEWSPAPER SITUATION IN OMAHA. 
Doubtless every advertiser is aware 
of the peculiar newspaper situation in 
Omaha, a city of 140,000 inhabitants 
with only two English dailies, each 
maintaining its price at five cents per 
copy and claiming a greater circulation 
than its rival. Each isa great news- 
paper from the reader’s standpoint and 
therefore must be a valuable advertis- 
ing medium. The See and Edward 
Rosewater, its publisher, are potent 
politically throughout the West and 
their fame extends the length and 
breadth of America. The See is 
housed in a pressed brick, marble- 
lined palace and operates a battery of 
twelve linotypes. No paper in New 
York or Chicago has a handsomer 
home or better equipment. William 
Jennings Bryan gave the World-Herald 
its greatest impetus. The paper was 
established in 1865 and has been on 
earth long enough to build up a con- 
siderable clientele. Charles H. Hitch- 
cock is now the proprietor and does 


7 Bee om 
Bagg Your Bye on The Nebresko—ihis spring. 


Side Oalks 
Yo. I. 


The base and foundation of this 
: business is good faith, Good 
faith with everybody—whether the’ pur- 
chase a pair of overalls or the finest 
suit of clothes. Before we take your 
money we want you to feel sure about two 
things: First that you are getting the best 
‘value possible; second, that you can have 
your money hack on demand. We throw 
around your every transaction here all of 
the safeguards that good faith and honora- 
ble business methods wilk allow. We like 
to be known first of all as a safe store. 


not restrict the expense account, al- 
though I found it current belief in 
Omaha that the paper is not profitable. 
Both the Bee and World-Herald print 
morning and evening editions and near- 
ly all advertising ‘‘runs all day.”’ 
Advertisers know that in 1895 the 
Bee became involved in a controversy 
which resulted in its being convicted 
of supplying an untruthful circulation 
report to the American Newspaper 
Directory. This Mr. Rosewater ex- 
plains to have been a clerical error. 
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In the same year the circulations of 
both the Bee and World-Herald were 
investigated by the Board of Fire and 
Police Commissioners of Omaha, prior 
to the publication by the liquor sellers 
of that city, as is required by law, of 
of some $3,000 worth of legal notices. 
The commissioners, politicians all of 
them, found the World-Herald to 
have the larger circulation. 

Having become cognizant of these 
facts as the stories percolated through 
the advertising fraternity, I was de- 
sirous of ascertaining the local opinion 
as to the merits of the two papers. I 
queried Mr. Reidy in the matter. 

‘* Situated as I am,” he responded, 
‘*T do not care to venture an opinion 
as to comparative circulations, but I will 
say that my ads in the Bee bring great- 
er returns than do those in the Wor/d- 
fferald. How much greater? At least 
a third.”’ H. B. Howarp. 


+o 
THE SINGER OFFER. 

The Singer Manufacturing Co., who make 
Singer sewing machines, recently offered one 
hundred of their latest improved machines for 
an equal number of the oldest machines, of 
any make, now in use, advertising the mat- 
ter far and wide. Some of the results of the 
offer are thus described : 

The company has received advertising that 
alone is of great value, the drawing qualities 
of various advertising mediums have been 
tested, statistical information has been ob- 
tained on which to base calculations of the 
trade; valuable and unsolicited testimonials 
have been sent in; it has in hand 206,715 
references to put in the hands of its agents, 
to say nothing of the one hundred lifelong 
friends and their one hundred circles of 
friends that the hundred modern machines 
make for the company. Some of the inter- 
esting data that the Singer company has al- 
ready made public is given here. Of the 
206,715 machines entered in this contest, 103,- 
444, or more than one-half, were Singer ma- 
chines; Wheeler & Wilson, and then Howe, 
followed, making, together, nearly one-quar- 
ter of the whole, while numerous other 
makes, in small numbers, are included in the 
fourth quarter. For comparison, the ma- 
chines have been arranged in groups accord- 
ing to age, and here, again, is matter of in- 
terest. In round number, 44,000 were less 
than 20 years old; 125,000 were between 20 
and 30 years old ; 30,000 were between 30 and 
40 years old ; 2,000 were over 40 years old; 
while 6,000 lacked sufficient information to 
determine the age. The classification and 
tabulation of the information has been a very 
considerable task, occupying numerous clerks 
for the whole time through which reports 
were received, and since. : 


tor 
IN THE STORE. 

The best plan is to keep advertising all the 
time. If the proprietor of the store can not 
give his advertising the time it should have 
he had better make it the duty of one of his 
assistants to attend to this branch of work. 
Let the assistant have a certain time each day 
for the work, and have it understood that this 
work is to be done as carefully and as regu- 
larly as any other duty.—Ad Sense. 
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“‘Every Reader is a Buyer.” 


A Short Story 
Two Great Gains 


The net paid circulation of THE MAIL AND EXPRESS 


for the four months ended February, 1898, as com- 


pared with the four preceding months, oO 
shows a daily average increase of over 48 a 


The number of agate lines of paid advertising printed 
in THE MAIL AND Express during January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1898, was 694,134, a gain of 


121,926 lines over the corresponding Oo 

‘ three months of 1897, or about 2 2 ly 
increase. The next paper on the list printed 250 columns 
less than THE MAIL AND ExpREss and lost 14,363 lines. 


so Valle. 
Mail and Express 


Is entitled to more advertising because its circulation 


is growing more than twice as fast as its 


advertising patronage. 





‘The Leading Evening Paper of New York.’’ 
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IN WORCESTER. 
WorcgstER, Mass., April 12, 1898. 
Editor of Prixters’ Ink: 

Some time ago a large retail clothing house 
removed from the First National Kank build- 
ing to the new State Mutual building. The 
bank building is in the very heart of the busi- 
ness section of the city, and the store vacated 
has four large and conspicuous show win- 
dows. For atime after the store had been 
vacated these windows remained empty. 
Then the clothing house added a shoe de- 
partment to its other lines, and it occurred to 
the manager that it would be a good idea to 
utilize one of the vacant windows in their old 
store to advertise the fact. Accordingly he 
had the window filled with an attractive line 
of shoes, and placards urging the passersby 
to be sure and visit the firm’s new shoe de- 


artment at the store in the State Mutual. 


uilding. So many persons stopped to look 
at the display of shoes that acon window 
was utilized for a display of clothing, and 
then the owner of the building conceived the 
idea of letting the windows for advertising 
display at so much a month. One of them 
was promptly engaged by a local blacking 
manufacturer, another by an enterprising 
firm of insurance underwriters, and another 
by a local photographer. The photographer 
ste in the window which he secured a 
life-size carbon photograph of United States 
Senator George F. Hoar, surrounded by por- 
traits of other local celebrities, and a card 
announcing that they were from such a studio. 
As the display is of a really artistic charac- 
ter it has attracted much attention, and the 
photographer assures me that it has proveda 
most profitable advertisement. The under- 
writers filled their windows with an attract- 
ive arrangement of blank policy forms, cal- 
endars, stacks of blotting papers, with pla- 
cards stating that calendars and blotting pa- 
per could be obtained free on application at 
their office, together with copies af the letters 
which this firm makes a practice of sending 
to its customers to notify them’in advance 
when their insurance is about to expire. 
From its unusual character this display at- 
tracted fully as much attention as one of a 
more elaborate nature might have done. 
C. Frep Crossy. 
—__ +o 
AT THE HUB. 
Boston, April 25, 1898. 

Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. haveissued a pocket- 
book which they are distributing free, giving 
the best bicycle routes, with distances, golf 
links, fishing lakes, and a vast amount of 
cycling information, Thedruggists of Bos- 
ton seem to take special pride in displaying 
the new show cards in colors, advertising 
Ripans; the pretty face of the _pleadin 
young lady catches their fancy. It is said 
that Avery L. Rand, the large edition printer 
of Boston, can turn out 100,000 pamphlets in 
ten hours’ time. Geo. D. Swain, the Lynn 
cigar manufacturer, distributes cards which 
entitle the person presenting it to a Silver 
Gray cigar in any store where the goods are 
sold. Mr. Swain redeems the cards, and 
claims it is an effective way to advertise. The 
organized Federation of Labor has publicl 
declared that henceforth no advertising will 
be solicited for souvenirs issued under its 
auspices, as the privilege extended to print- 
ers has been abused. Last year the caer 


Day programme was a bulky affair, contain- 
ing several thousand dollars’ worth of adver- 
tising, of which the labor unions derived next 


Fax. 


to nothing, the proceeds all going to 
parties. 
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FLOWER AND SEED MATTERS. 
Office of : 
Era Levin, Trisune Bui_pine. 
New York, April 21, 1808. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Some one has recently said that a good cat- 
alogue often manifests as much genius as a 
novel. How about the genius required to un- 
derstand certain classes of catalogues, nota- 
bly those issued by seedsmen? I am in re- 
ceipt of a letter from a gentleman in the coun- 
try who frequently consults—or endeavors to 
consult—seed catalogues, and he complains 
most bitterly of the confusion in them, say- 
ing they remind him of nothing so much as of 
an orchestrain which each man plays with- 
out — regard for the others. Each irstru- 
ment shouts its own part—each page is inde- 
pendent of its neighbor. 

Seed catalogues are usually printed on poor 
paper, with poor type; the illustrations are 
crudely colored, and more crudely drawn, and 
the grouping is understood only by the man 
who did it, if, indeed, by him. 

Have the seedsmen ever considered a radi- 
cal departure from this style of catalogue? 
Have they ever thought they might increase 
their sales by cutting down the confusion in 
their price list ? 

Flower advertising in the magazines, too, 
is marked by disorder and poor cuts. Flow- 
ers are the only beautiful things seen by 
many women. Is there nothing to be said of 
arose but that it is pink and costs ten cents? 

Seeds and flowers are inadequately adver- 
tised—not because they are not advertised 
often enough, but because the many oppor- 
tunities for dainty and attractive announce- 
ments which they present are lost. Sincerely 
yours, Evra Levin. , 


eae en 
COAXING VS. COMPELLING. 
STAMFoRD, Conn., April 20, 1898. 
Editor of PRinTERs’ Ink: 

Nearly every day one comes on a recipe 
for writing an advertisement. It's just pos- 
sible, though, that none of them contain the 
most important ingredient. That is, to give 
an advertisement the coaxing finish, instead 
of that compelling style, that writers of ads al- 
ways or nearly always have, particularly am- 
ateurs. It’s the salesman who forces a cus- 
tomer without even giving a hint that he is 
pressing the sale that makes the successful 
salesman. In adwriting it is not the ** must 
come and buy my goods or you’re going to he 
loser’’ style that counts. No, the ad that 
magnetizes a prospective buyer is that even 
yet persuasive style of advertisement. Write 
it as though it were giving you the greatest 
pleasure in the world to » Bom goods, whether 
they were buyers or not, and people will 
pierce through your advertisement and read 
the kind of a man you are before seeing you— 
in their mind anyhow. 

Tell them of the courteousness of your 
salespeople, if they be so. There’s no one 
who doesn’t like to buy from agreeabie 
clerks. Never lose sight of the fact that it’s 
the conversational style of advertisement, 
and keeping that spirit with you while writ- 
ing, that makes a trade announcement liable 
to be read. There are people who read ads 
all the time for no other reason than because 
they like the style they are written in. 

F. Jounston. 
. aie “ 
LEE & PERRINS. 

Mr. Lee, of Worcestershire sauce fame, left 
an estate of $5,350,000; his partner, Perrin, 
left nearly as much. They began life as 
druggists in a small way in an English coun- 
try town.—A rt in Advertising. 
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DAYS| JANUARY. FEBRUARY.| MARCH. 

1|\NewYr.| 17,286] 18,028 
2/Sunday| 17,435) 18,876) 
3| 21,759] 17,578 18,114 
4) 24,120) 17,816 17,904 
5| 24,154) -20,772| 21,509) 
6| 23,846) Sunday Sunday! 
7| 23,107] 17,808] 18,604 | 
8| 21,780) 17,602} 18,009) 
9|Sunday| 17,553 17,871, 
10| 18,091] 17,651) 17,927! 
11] 18183] 17,829} 18,021) 
12| 18,087] 21,029] 21,363 
13| 18,313) Sunday) Sunday 
14| 17,715] 17,629| 17,839 
15} 20,098] 17,730) 17,688. 
16| Sunday} 21,023) 17,657) 
17| 17,430} 20,797] 17,535 
18 17,253] 18964 17,354 
19] 18,935] 21,464) 20,291 
20| 17,361 Sander @anley 
21| 17,331] 18,148] 17,200 
22} 20,020} 18,454) 17,591) 
23 |Sunday| 18,102) 17,208. 
24| 17,028] 17,703 17,265| 
25| 16,924! 17,779] 17,172 
26| 17,203] 21,789} 20,109) 
27| 17,129) Sunday! periint 
28| 17,311] 18,820) 20,519 
29| 20,614 18,487 
30 | Sunday 17,375) 
31| 17,337 17,659 
tei) 481,135) 448,761) 495,175 
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CHRONOMETRICAL INDIGESTION. 
CovincTon, Va., April 14, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
The inclosed, taken from a Staunton, Va., 
daily, does not follow the ordinary course, 


Her Watch 
wouldn’t go. 


We peeped into her watch when 
she said “The old thing wouldn’t 
go.” After a hasty glee we didn’t 
wonder, and our diagnosis was “In- 
digestion.” Pasted against the in- 
ner side of the case were: 

Ist. A portrait of her first love 
and a lock of his hair. 

2nd: Some dead forget-me-nots. 

3rd. A newspaper clipping an- 
nouncing her recent engagement. 

5th. A four-leaf clover. 

Betavcen the inner. cover and the 
works were two pictures and a re- 
ceipt for cold cream. 

And still the obstinate thing re- 
fused to go. 

How is your watch running? A 
little slow? Is it ont of repair? If 
so bring it to use we will fix it for 
yon and the charge will be reasut- 
able. 


SWITZER & GRUBERT, 








JEWELERS 
and should attract attention. Yours respect- 
fully, Hucu M. MCALLISTER. 


7 
AT THE HUB. 
‘ Boston, April 21, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A shoe store attracts attention to its show 
window by gilding an old pair of brogans 
and labeling them “‘ just from the Klondike.” 
Another dealer making a specialty of men’s 
shoes has a dozen or so trousers legs in his 
show window to properly display his foot- 
wear with. 

A Roman charioteer, a la Ben Hur, has 
appeared in Boston. He drives four spirited 
horses abreast. The turnout is to advertise 
Victor coffee, but owing to the fidelity with 
which every detail has been observed, and 
the elegance of the equipage, it is both in- 
teresting and instructive 

A restaurant has wisely taken advantage 
of the recent agitation relative to ptomaine 
poisoning by advertising that all the fish 
served are killed on the premises. 

A genius rigged a large sail-like affair on a 
bicycle and sold spaces on each side at so 
much a square yard, agreeing to propel it 
round town, but the wind caught it aft on one 
of its first trips and after causing two rua- 
aways and smashing a plate glass window, 
the airy advertiser figured it out that it 
would hardly be a paying venture, Fax. 


HE PROTESTS. 
New York, April 20, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
John Wanamaker’s card in the surface cars 
that reads, ** This is not advertising talk, but 


facts,” is a deplorabl@ mistake. The same 
faut pas is made in Johann Hoff s *“ Ask your 
physician, his advice is worth a ton of adver- 
tising matter.”’ 

The advertiser that suggests or implies 
that the statements rade in advertisements 
are nothing more than talk, wind, bluff and 
brag is undermining and striking at the vitals 


of advertising. 


Through the gross exaggeration of unscru- 
pulous advertisers the public has already be- 
gun to discount all advertising to an extent. 

‘he innocent are already suffering with the 
guilty. We have enough to combat in that 
direction. What will be the outcome if ad- 
vertisers begin to throw oui suggestions and 
hints, and reach down and taking the dear 
public by the ear confide to its trusting heart 
that all men on the other side of the street 
are liars and that, in believing them, the 
public is, in the vernacular, ‘* easy.” 

It’s a mistake, John Wanamaker, Johann 
Hoff and others, undoubtedly an uncon- 
scious one, but nevertheless a mistake. 

GeorGce B. Van CLEVE. 





+ -> 
IN INDIANAPOLIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., April 15, 1898. 
Editor of PRintTErRs’ Ink: 

On the under side of every electric lamp 
shade hanging over the chairs in a prominent 
barber shop, a livery has its painted an- 
nouncement, and you can’t help seeing it. An 
enterprising druggist advertises to send for 
your prescription, fill it correctly, promptly, 
and without substitution, and then return it 
for 25 cents. A barber charges 15c. for a 
Sunday shave, but gives with it a Sunday 
city paper. Another barber gives carnations 
now andthen. A cigarist does the same. 

Geo. B. Forxest. 


SEVEN YEARS AFTER. 
Tuomas D. McELHENIE, ) 
Pharmacist, { 
De Kalb Avenue, cor. Ryerson st. [ 
Brook yn, N, Y., April 21, 1893. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the line of items, as to replies to old ad- 
vertisements, this may be of interest. I re- 
ceived a few days ago from Texas an inquiry 
for a specialty for artist use which I adver- 
tised in Jngalls’ Magazine in 1891, and not 
since. Nor was it advertised in any other 
medium. Yours truly, 

Tuos. D. McELHENIE. 
—___++—_____— 
**SEEMS LIKF ROCHESTER.” 
Tue Powers Hore, 
Absolutely Fireproof. 
Rocnester, N. Y., April 23, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the reading-room of this modern, fire- 
proof and $4 hotel are conspicuously dis- 

pares a copy of Ayer’s Annual for 1891 and 
Flu bard’s Newspaper Directory for 1883. 
These are doubtless in constant use by the 
patrons of the house. And yet some people 
call Rochester a country village. T. 








TRUE. 

You will always find that the best papers 
give you more for your money than any other 
media. It costs more in proportion to pro- 
duce 500 circulation than to produce 5,000.— 
Hartford (Conn.) Post. 
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pir y= TO ARTISTS.—The following idea for illustration was 
invented by the Woman’s Home Companion, but it is believed that the 
artists’ work can be improved, and the Franklin Mills Co., qh 
manufacturers of Wheatlet, hereby offer $25 to the - “who shall submit 
the best drawing on this same idea on or before June 30th. 


° N EVERY HAND 





WOMAN'S HOME Companion PULLS 


FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Wheatlet and Entire Wheat Flour 





Lockport, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1898. 
We are pleased to say to you that we have had more direct 
inquiry from our business through the ‘‘Woman’s Home Companion”’ 
than from any other two mediums we could mention among the many we are 
using at the present time—dating from the period when our advertisement 
commenced with you. This, notwithstanding the fact that we have used the 
— — — (claiming to be the leading woman’s publication), within the 
same period, at an expense to us Far Greater than in the ‘“‘Companion.”’ 
This being the fact, we feel in duty bound to advise you of it. 

ne. finss ComPANy, 
has. E. Dickinson, Pres’t. 


A publication able to merit such testimony doesn’t have to toot its 
own horn very hard. 

That the Woman’s Home Companion gives a larger high-grade, 
wteaanies circulation for the least money is now conceded by the best 
American advertisers. 
300,000—million and a half readers—$5J.75 a line—less for quantity. 


MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers 
108 Times Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 1643 Monadwock Bik: 
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GENIUS AND SOAP. 

There was a sign nailed to the door of the 
business office which attracted general atten- 
tion, and yet at a casual glance there did not 
appear to be anything remarkable about it. 
It simply said: 

“WANTED.—A pao business poet ; 
good salary to the right party.’ 

“The sign is all right,” explained the 
manager. ‘* We want just what it says—‘a 

‘ood business poet ’—none of your geniuses, 
ut a fellow with grit and get-up.” 

‘* And what do you want with him?” he 
was asked. 

‘“A good deal,” replied the manager. 

‘* We’re manufacturing a new brand of soap 
and to compete with others we’ve got to have 
poetical advertisements that will catch the 
public ear. The last poet we had was a 
dreamer, and wrote odes to our soap which 
were too classic to be popular. hat we 
really need are brisk, breezy, catchy coup- 
lets like this :— 

There’s life and hope 
In Johnson’s soap. 
Just give it rope, etc. 

“We've had seventy applications for the 
place this morning, but the right man has 
not arrived yet. We’ll get him, however, 
before the day’s over.’’—Comstitution. 


DON’T BLUSTER. 

The shallow man talks loudly. Strong 
emphasis in advertising, either in language 
or typography, makes p tee the same impres- 
sion as does the loud, boisterous talker. The 
refined, gentle voiced solicitor with pent up 
energy can sell more goods to intelligent buy- 
ers than the solicitor who is ** mouthy”’ and 
“frothy.” Let this be a cue in your adver- 
tising. Don't make the mistake of thinking 
that your voice must be heard above the din 
of your noisy competitors. When everything 
is emphasized, nothing is emphasized. If you 
start to emphasize you must keep up the pace 
rs have set. If you lie one day you must 
ie bigger the next day to startle the public 
again. Ifyou must startle the public with 
type you must keep on increasing its black- 
ness and its size. The head-lines of some of 
the New York papers are good examples. We 
may expect soon to see the whole first page 
taken up with one word in billboard type. 
Then in the advertisement, if too many lines 
are accentuated in heavy type the desired 
effect is lost. How much more effective are 
simple facts couched in homely phrases, set 
in modest type.—A dvertising Experience. 


FILLING A VOID. 

Some products spring at once into popu- 
larity and their prosperity is no cause for 
ama wonder ; they seem to have been cre- 
ated to meet a a felt want ’’ which ex- 
isted prior to their advent, and they simply 
and naturally step into the place of preordi- 
nation. They satisfy a need of the people, 
and the moment one sees them the irresisti- 
ble logic of their utility speaks out trumpet- 
tongued. It causes no wonder that they 
succeed ; in fact, so plainly evident are their 
value and necessity that the first thought is, 

‘“* well, it is strange that some one did not 
invent that before.”— The Manufacturer. 

— ++ 


A ONE-TIME order, like one blow of the 
hammer on the head of the nail,makes an 
impression, but it is.only the continuous in- 
sertion of the advertisement, like the con- 
tinuous pounding on the head of the nail, 
that drives the argument home and clinches 
it.—Boyce. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


GAME OF ADVERTISERS. 

Cut from papers and magazines ten, fifteen 
or twenty advertising pictures or trade-marks. 
Remove all reading matter that might serve 
to identify the picture. Number each picture 
Furnish each person who is to participate in 
the game with a piece of blank card contain- 
ing as ge numbers as there are pictures. 
Arrange the players in a circle and pass 
around the pictures one by one. Each player 
should guess the name ~ | the ads from the 
pictures, and write the name on the card 
after its proper number. 

he player having the largest correct list 

is the most observing of the players, and 

should be rewarded by asuitable prize. The 

rson having the smallest list will never be 

resident or marry a count, and should re- 
ceive the booby prise.— —Ad Book. 


WHAT WINS. 

One ortwo insertions of an advertisement 
seldom pay. It is consecutive, continuous, 
persistent efforts that winin advertising as in 
all other affairs of business. The twelfth’ad- 
vertisement carries part of the weight of each 
of the preceding eleven, and the fiftieth is 
worth ten times the first. The first is simply 
an introduction, and few people remember an 
introduction unless subsequent meetings 
serve to impress itupon them. Friendship 
ripens slowly and through constant associa- 
tion. This is true in social life, in business, 
in advertising. —Cz rtis Publishing Co. 





Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without display, 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


2: 4 CTS. a line for 50,000 proven. 
) WORK, Athens, Ga. 


~ END address for special offer and me copy 
ADVERTISING WORLD, Colum bus, 


JROOFREADER, compe 


WOMAN’S 





tent, accurate, wants 
position ; best refs. * PROOF,” Printers Ink. 


| ar-at half-tone cuts, 1 col., $1; larger, 10c. 
ARC ENGRAVING Co., Youngs- 
town ¢ Ohio. 


NCLE SAM cuts for advertising. Proofs free. 
HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, 
Columbus, O. 
posi- 


man of exp peeretonee wants 
“G. L. R.,’ 


A® on as sol 
tion as solicitor on good paper. 
Printe: 
WASTED oan novelties for the mail-order 
Send pa — to VARIETY CO., 
Dalston, London, England 
A THOROUGH editor or manager wants to buy 
whole or interest in good Eastern news- 
paper. “ W. F.,” Printers’ Ink. 
PAINT metalroofs. Work guaranteed for 10 
years. SABv es See. Albany, Ga. Eng- 
lish vaint stops leaks; Yes It Do. 
N AIL order men, write for our 
IVI clean goods; 1 © profits. 613 
Exchange Build: ing, Cl icago, I 
EARNED by one nian with free 
$22, 000 outfit in 5 years. Several earn 
$1,000 yearly. P.O. 1371, New York. 


pe nee man desires position as busi- 
s§ manager ; 15 et experience ; refer- 
ence. “s. M. B.,” Box 40, Redding, Conn. 

= Laing od Ren: please. Don’t throw away 


before you buy. 
HARPER SLLUS RATING SYNDICATE, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


\ 7 ANTED a second-han Hoe Presto press, or 
a@ press ——_—, of printing four, six o- 


roposition ; 
‘onsolidated 


tomt Se Presto, “Add -— ay ing in connection uss 
pad Printers 























PRINTERS’ INK. 


\ 7 ANTED—Two  second- +=} Mergenthaler 
typesetting machines that have been but 

ttle brs and in best of condition. Addreas 

C. H.,” 41 Peninsular Bank r Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Sealine experienced stereo' westyper for 
work and sereotyp ; expected to do his own 


press work typing. Reference and 
sala: tea. Address “H. H.,” 219 Orchard 
St., New ven, Conn. 





Ws ANTED—Advertisers to know that we ave 
r circulation than any newspa) 
published in the bangs J of Virginia. Advertis ng 
rates furnish TESS. Winches Address TH 
WINCHESTER PRE ESS, Winchester, Va. 


R HINESTONES WANTED The advertiser has 

uses for Rhin nes. ill buy, in quanti- 
ties, from thon = will sell | quality at low- 
est price. Address, with jiculars, peice, etc., 
“ RHINESTONES,” Box 708, N 709, New York City. 


W wir 


HIGH-GRADE 


ULA’ 
Rates, 25 cents per agate line, —y Teusettenn. 
All ads next to reading matter. 
= 1.00 buys 4 lines $ 14. 00 os 4 inches 
5 lines 17.50 5 inches 
“6 lines 21, 6inches 
“ inch half col. 
* i 
“ 2inches 
10.50 § “ 3inches 196.00 “* page 
Only first-class matter quvaget Parties with- 
out good commercial rating must send cash with 
order. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide. 
Copy for an — pa seam us by the 25th of 
previous mon n adv will pay anywhere 
will pay in WOMAN'S work. Athens Ga. 


sSeeSEbE! 


AM att wor work ats ruining my eye-sight. 


I want a c! . 

1 possess iar qualifications which would 
render my sorvioes: hes uable to some large mer- 
— establishm 

years of, age, well educated, strictly 
temperate and reliable. 
e traveled extensively in this country and 
the ‘West Indies. 

Have studied medicine. 

Am a fluent speaker. 
leges, churches and Y. 

Am a good writer. Understand typewriting. 

If. you want an advertising expert, Sennen 
correspondent or traveling man, write 

am willing to travel, and give imap and 
open-air iilusteated talk s ‘adve ising some busi- 
ni 


ess. 
A series of stereopticon pictures in colors, 24x% 

feet, illustrati our whole business, and a de- 

scriptive talk. fo lowed up with a distribution 

of sampies, literature, etc., would make an ex- 

ce = advertisement and cost but a "trifle. 

n do pay "aa things, and will do them 


Have lectured for col- 
. C. A.’s 


well f for wee! 

I should ‘dn't care to kill any Spaniards, but 
would go to _ front as war correspondent for 
— big daily. Am acclimat 

Have hrough sma ns pox and yellow fever 
epidemics, floods hquakes, = waves, 


Southern mobs, - &-- etc. Am hard to 

Have never killed any one or had a one kill 
me, but have saved three lives on as many occa- 
sions by conten’ myself a special Providence 
in rescuing a'girl, a man end a cat from drown- 


ing. 
you want a Lay of wide experience, ability 


If 
and push, write 
JOHN ILLIDGE, 
261 North Sixth 8 
Philadeiphia. 


NEWSPAPER Mi METALS. 


I ONEST electro, stereo. and linotype metals. 
E. W. BLATCHFORD & CO., Chicago. 








+o 
BARGAINS. 
Cours of any subject by every process. CE 
cago Pi OTO-ENGRAVING CO., 79-81 Mirth 


Cc ‘ 








JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 
AKE your ads attractive with the right kind 


M of cuts. Will help you. me), = its HOTO 
ENGRAVING CO., 79-8 Firth Ave., Chicago. 
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CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
(BAS. 4. FOYER CO. Times Bldg., Chi 
mile 


grea ces fac-si —— ~ circular let. 
= - | the thouspnd or Best work, low- 
rices. Samples free 
ais 
ELECTROTYPES. 
ERCHANT’S 
4 nates * Tat. 
porecty pw. reliable, uniform, 4 
Man the largest papers use it. It necde no 
tri p—~— Inquiry solicited. re 
CO., Inc., 8, Phi hi = 











MAILING MA CHINES. 


, [= Matchless Mailer; nothing like it. 
REV. ALEXANDER (DER DICK, Meridian, N 
ORTON MAILER-$20 n | et—has su 
Dick and Longle ey ailers on La mb 
—-. ‘a andy, quic qui ches Ait darable, 
ne 


light MERICAN TYP 
FOUN ERS’ COMPA: 


oa 


ADVERTISI SING NC NOVELTIES. 


Vy 7E want to hear ‘from peo} Reopl le who wants cuts 
CHICAGO PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO., 79-81 
Ave., a a 


oe the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


SUPPLIES. 


yas BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
Ui ei use cuts, let us show 
Prices. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
79-81 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
pas Ay say > is eT with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


te 
MISCELLANI NEOUS. 


ee f° aowe name on a ”n asmall tal for a sample 

| mgs for advertisers. | argest 
market and only $2.75 per 
JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


of the stockholders of 
b r the elec- 


‘ou _ samples and 
NGRAVING CO., 


and stron; 
1,000. W 


T= annual meetin, 

he Ripans Chemical Compan: 
tion of directors and ins pores oO 
befheld at their office, 10 Spruce St., New 
York, on RENT Bosvetar'y, 1898, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
CHAS. N. KENT, 





-———_ +o 
PRINTERS. 


TTRACTIVE printin; te attractive 
ATOZ PRL G , South Whitley. 1 Ind. 


‘UTS of eve kind for eve urpose. CHI- 
( CAGO PHOTO- nd for very Soe 79-81 Fifth 
Ave., Chicago. 


1,000 TYPEWRITER linen _letter-heads, 
1,000 the Printer, Mliton htc, $1.70; Bgxil, 92. 


| you area believer in pri printing that makes a 
hit, it will pa: pey you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, —- 140 W. 23d S8t., N. Y. City. 








ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


eker 


ied SSSSHS5SS $ $: $$. 
5 qt ‘z ! De abreast of toa y. Fifteen 
var Cuts w. ings— 

$ priate for all lines. te he $5, Cash ‘with 
#- order, for cuts and headings. The most 
g 

5 

8 

5 

$ 

5 

$ 





nai and timely series ever offered. Re- 
er in each line ina town. 


ssi 
REISSMAN, Writers, Designers and Il- 
lustrators, Temple Court, New York. 


RAPA AR AR DPR WR OO 





¢ 


- we - - ee a ore - 
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ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
e St.,New York. Service good and prompt. 








FOR SALE. 


$1 Wor 4 lines, 50,000 proven. 
WORK, Athens, Ga. 
ro SALE—The MOHAWK VALLEY REGIS’ 

Fort Plain, N. Y. Established in 1828. Write 
J. D. BECKWITH, manager. 


NLY Dem. paper in 7 in Cortland County, . . A 
ey circulation — job “eyo 


Out- 
fit uP. to date. : ae” * 
VIRGINIA C, JONES, ‘Admr.. *Cortian 


pros. SALE—1.600 names and addresses (with 

offices held} of officersand sacha pre of Farm- 
ers’ oe of Ontario ; cream of agricultural 
classes. A. BURNETT, 185 T, 185 Queen St., Ottawa, Can. 


ror amnamaell hly magazine, with large cir- 

culation — making money. Will sell cheap 
and on terms ; good reasons x2 selling ; 
reek gPportanisy, ‘for right man. Address 
“B.G care Printers’ Ink. 


/PHGRNE TYPE-SETTING MACHINE, in first- 
on weg Cost mi . Has — enone 
pounds Minion Type, 00 as new, that co: 
net; some of it neve Machine only used 
nine months. Will sell the outfit for $90), and 
— 3600 in reruns our soda fountains ; bal- 
ce cash. We only are one pry speak 
quick. Machine {s un i for news or fine 
— and law work. CH PMAN & CO., Madison, 
1 


WOMAN’S 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
yw omars WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 





yy onan WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 


Wore WORK, _ Sees, Ga., 25 cts. a line 


for 50,000 prove: 


ARDWARE at MAGAZINE. 
Copy free. 271 B way, New York. 


40 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. patcladae By 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000 


DVERT!SERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 8c. 
4A line. Cire’n 4 ,000. Close Close 24th, Sample free. 


W HEELING NEWS, 7,500 d 7,500 a Only English 
eve’g paper in n city 40,00 40,000. LA COSTE, N. Y. 


EPUBLIC.. JOURNAL, Litt Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
P , ~ ngage ion. Linotype composition. Send 
‘or ral 


ANY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 
ere WORLD, Columbus, O. Over 
(see well); 10c. nonpareil line; 
cones AR. exclusively. 


Ts SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Phila., »Srorehy 
issue 154,988 copies weekly in 1897. Wo 
advertisements accepted. Write the “ 


Philadelphia. 


‘| RE Rochester, N. H., COURIER, weekly, hasthe 
largest circulation of any rin a manu- 

facturing city having a population of 7,396. A 

good country paper at a great trade center. 


r ther TIMES-UNION hasa paid daily circulation 
ater than os of all the other Albany 
dailies combined. read by t the best people 
in and around Rese That’s why it is 7° ‘ 
desirable advertising medium. SORE H. 
RELL, editor and proprietor, Albany, N BF 


EACH OREGON, Washington and Idaho a eee 
\ gressive farmers via the WEBFOOT PLA 
the leading farm journal of the Pacific North 
west. 5, he geod moe Syarentond. Write 
for rates a et erkK They will interest 
you. WERFOOT PLANTEK CO., Portland, Ore. 


AM os seven-eighths of the wget bape done 

isto effective because it is placed in 

—~ at rates that give no more than one- 

Panth of the value that might be had by placi ng 
the same advertising in other papers. 





pe If y 
have the right advertisement and 74 it = the 
right_ papers, rad ee will 
spondence sol Addr 

WELLA DVERTISING Co., 


reas THE GEO. P. 
10 Spruce St., N. Y. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 
y? you want foreign trade! trade! Imagined obstacles 
cleared aw: ASSOCIATED TRADE AND 
wpyerstal PRESS, Foreign Commerce Devs. ; 
Wash., D.C. Agents ‘in every country. 


er 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
On. 


D™*: 150 Nassau St. 
_j ONE: 101 World Bidg., N. Y. 


CUSBENCE F. CHATFIELD, 179 Front St., 

Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 

E ST. ELMO LEWIS, specialist in writi il- 

4e ning: one vs printing of booklets. "Pen 

Mutual Bidg., ladel delphia.— 

[Hs ad is to advertise that I write “ pulling” 
advertisements for vertisers. ELLS- 

WORTH, 85 Water St., Boston 


[SE only writer of ioe medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 


\] OTICE—No matter who do Gessyours writing, get 
4 my prices on your deg M. JOHNS- 
TON, Mer. Printers’ Ink “4 By N.Y. 
GQEND your name on a —_ on & small BH for a copy 
A of my bee JOUNSTON. Man- 
ager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 ress, 10 Spruce St. N. Y. City. 





66 ( ag FIRST SHOT ”—an effective nted 
ea—gets attention to your TT: 
Wank to see one! THE WHITMAN 37 Nassau 


.. New York. 


picrete ADS—Write request on yous basinens 
sationee . pug kd will ne 

turned) full line roofs. HARPE R ILLUS. 
TRATING | sy NDICATE, Columbus, 0. 


Q HARP shots for shrewd shoemen—I yin send 
© five of the vad tan shoe ads you ever saw 
for one dollar. pney, back if they don’ the _—_—" 
you. EMERSON DEP adwriter, Des Moines, la. 


P PPPPPPPPPPPP 
P PICTURES. P 
P P 


e have just issued a 16- 
bright and wo gd cuts for advertising purposes 
—for newspa) © trade paper ads, circulars, 
godeers, fol ors, “booklets or pall ing cards. 
These i Ngee ne ee are not“ stoc hey are 
ee work of mt riced artists, 4 are so gen- 
character that they can be used for any 
business. Manufacturers and jobbers, as well as 
retailers, will find these pictures exactly what 
Pn have so long wanted. Send for catalogue. 

ADVERTISING CO., Excelsior Build- 
_ New yan City. 


aE na fa} of Wenegpeieee, Siegel-Cooper, 


catalogue of 


Vantine, Mac Hearn, Stern, 
Own A TYPE-STYL imbel, Strawbridge & 
re) TYPE STY Clothier, ete. 
OWN A TYPE-STYL: bonght from AMERICAN 
0 NA PESTTC. TY UNDER®S’ COM- 
OWN A TYPES PA) We have hun- 


dreds of abel L3 is your 
pu rp oa Schoef- 
er Old Style ovate uid make 


OWN A TYP. Sry 

OWN A TYPE-STYLE a first-class leading feat- 
OWN A TYPE-STY ure of a -style. So 
OWNA P) would Bradley or Jensen 


Italic. Distinctiveness 
may be got by using an 





OWN A TYPE-STYLE inexpensive, striking 
OWN A TYPESTYLE berder, suchas our Klon- 
dike, Art, Flame, Laurel, Collins and Barta. 


Style is the coming thing, and a paying 
study. Cond for specimen to nearest branch. 
Roston: 270 Congress St.; New York: Rose & 
Duane Sites : Philadelphia : 606-614 Sansom St.; Bal- 
timore: Frederick & Water Sts.; Buffalo : 45 N. 
Division St.; Pittsburg: 323 ird ave ; Cleve- 
land: St. Clair & Ontario Sts.; Cincinnati: 7-13 
LongworthSt.; Chicago : East Monroe St.; St. 
Louis: Fourth & Elm 8te.; : 24-26 
First St., south ; Kansas City : 6883 Delaware ms 
Denver : 1616 Blake St.; Portland, Ore.: Second & 

Stark Sts.; n Francisco: 405 Sansome St.; To- 
7 Toronto Type Foundry Company, Limit 
Com 
& 0” 


y St.; Atlanta: Dodson Printers’ Supply 
ny, 55 South ——— St.; Dallas: The Scarff 
Commerce St. 


‘onnor Company, 























PRI 
G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, aavertioam, 623 & 





TERS’ INK. 
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MX, booklet, PERHAPS, tells about my busi- 





624 Temple Court, New York. Write deer ness, It’s free to those who ask for it on 
oR PEE es business statione: 
H4vz you tried little booklets or circulars to Coa ENCE 5h CHATFIELD, 
advertise your ! I write design Not Osw Owego, N. Y. 
and print _— Ly a convincing and a’ —_—_—. 
manner. Let give you a ing on your. cee Journ attends to the whole business— 
order. ‘Address WM. JO. NSTON, Ma Manager Print- ¢ designing and printing. I believeI 
ers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., Dan advertisement or boo es or — 
—_—_— iar as well ng | to sell g 
[HE profitable placing of advertising si he Ihave better facilities t 
first in preparing copy. ‘opy — ober man in the land for turning out the y 4 
says what ought to be in a convincing wi ished job. It 7 all done: under my personal 


Second in settin: 


the matter in such type as wi li 
catch the eye and embellishi 


the sam 


tion of. papers 
the right sortof people and sell advertising space 
at a reasonable rate—not low priced papers ; but 
those that are at the same time high priced and 
cheap on account of the t service they can 
render. To secure these points oe thea eee 
who employs us = our practice ofession. 
Address THE GEO. P. OWELL “ADV IRTISING 
CO.,; No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


V 7D WDWD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 
DWD WD WDWD WDWD WD WD WD WD 
wD ) 


wb WOLSTAN’S DIXEY’S VIEWS 
wb ON wD 
wp WAR AND BUSINESS. 


Ww 
we Dasinage will go right on, war or no 
wa 


The people who stay at home must 
eat and drink and wear clothes and 
take medicine just the same. 

Some! ty is going to sell goods 
whatever haj 


Pops = aS 
nt your adve n ns W e 
ta most acc and ot them WD 
with a besin ness | pirit and force that D 
will strike the public like a solid shot. 
If war hes anything, it shows 
that the best defense is active aggres- 
sion, and that when others are waver- 
ing is the time to strike. 

“You seem tounderstand our needs WD 
D better than any other advertisement 
writer we have dealt with,” writes an 
we advertiser in a recent letter to 


“* “make it my business to under- 
stand an advertiser’s special needs be- 
fore I write a word of his matter. 

WD _ I know that advertising is a sharp 
‘ fight, ae the way to win at it is to be 
wD and forceful; to strike WD 

D quick and. hard, 
I want to prepare the advertising 
matter for Bn meg men who believe 
in ne spirit, individuality and 

forward force into their ad- 
vertising. 


WOLSTAN DIXEY, 

Ideas, Plans, Advice, WD 
Writing, — and Printing for 
vertisers. 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 
wD becins Ww D WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 


supe ion. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
oma your name ona posta for a copy of 

y large stal. WM. JOHNSTON, meer 
Printers Ink Press, 10 10 Spruce St., al ¥. eo ae 


0000000 
8000000000000000000000000000 


MR. JONES does not succeed with his $0 
) advertising matter maty oe because me 
OO name is Jones. Not mue ‘e succeeds oe 





co and see for mse 
memos — a -—— le one, and to its — 
plic’ pare ly due his success.—Profit- 
Pine Adee ing, December 15, 1896. 
wn JONES siee robably one of the best 
00 | most popular ad men in the coun- 
4 erand Furnisher, July. — 
do not know of an pode ex- 
cels MR. JONES in the al abili tting 
striking and — — ay = a OO 
newspaper ad.— nk, New OO 
York J June 5, om 





I SEND FREE both of my two small 

booklets if you would like to have 
them. One tells what others have said 
about me and my past work. The other 
tells what I have — say about myself 
OO and m qa; 

I will glad if ¢ every business man 
OO in America sends for these booklets. OO 
Together they make 44 pages of inter 
esting reading that can’t do you any 
harm and may do you good. Anyway 
=—_* will tell you what I want you to 


In the second one of these booklets, OO 
1 give my prices for all kinds of busi- OO 
ness advice and advertisement writing. 

When you write, use your own letter- 
OO head, sol can mark the paragraphs 
00 which ‘si should interest you most. 
won’t send either book to the mau P 
has no business. 





CHAS. F. JONES, 
Writer and egy of ‘Advertising. 
Practical Advice on Business Subjects. 
Suite 101 ° World Building, 
New York, U. 8. A. 
Correspondence invited. oO 


0000000000000000 00000000000000 
00000000000000 0000000000000000 





Send me two dollars along with your 
booklet ; or catalogue ; or batch of trade 
papers ; or newspaper ads and I will tell 
you why they are good or bad and how 
to make the next one better. 


Charles Austin 


Vanderbilt Bidg., 
New York. 


Bates, 
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Spon 
- + Poppycock: 


= Every once in awhile 
=f some advertiser who tries 
Car Street Advertising--puts a 
zl poor, weak, measly sign in the 
space he buys--doesn’t change 
Zl the sign during the term of 
Z( his contract and then because 
Z( people don’t mob the stores in 
their efforts to buy his goods 
Zt says, “Oh! Street Car Adver- 
tising doesn’t pay” -- Poppy- 
zl cock! The fault is with the 
Zl man and his methods. We: 
don’t have to defend car ad- 
Zl cian ie ‘iat: from one 


GEO. KISSAM & Co., 


zl 
ZAK TRRCTE T FeT ET 
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end of the country to the 
other by those advertisers who 
use it properly. ‘Vhey know 
how well it pays--they know 
how quickly buyers respond to 
the advertisements of good JZ 
goods rightly displayed. a j= 
advertisers renew their con- 
tracts--increase them yearly = 
and they get big returns. = 
Our long experience in this z 
advertising has taught us how 
to advise our customers. We 
tell them what wot to do as = 
well as what to do--we show 2 
them « ‘The Kind ‘That Rays: = 


Fan sh Seed De paired Sete ees = 


253 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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THE SEATTL 


The only Associated Press afternoon paper published in Seattlga city 
paper published north of San Francisco, with possibly one exception 





While the “ Post-Intelligencer” has tried to make the public belfve that 
Washington, the following challenge appeared in The Seattle Daif' Time 
challenges of a similar character published for six months prior themp, and 
the whole emphatic story to advertisers better than any statement whih coulc 


A CHALLENG! T¢ 


For years you have carried at the head of your editorial columns a statementfith refer: 

was first published, is unblushingly false to-day. The notice reads as follows: 
** The Post-Intelligencer hereby GUARANTEES its advertisers 

other newspaper published in the State of Washington. ADVERTE 

Now for the facts: Your publication for the seven days endiggS 

exceed the following figures. .....c.ccccssccccccccscscscccvcepes 


Now, compare the foregoing figures with the actual circulati be The 
Daily Times, which has no Sunday edition, and excluding Thef 
GOR Want TS WHOS WHE WES. occ cnc deeb icices sce cccccoccccersesve. 








Now note that the total publications of The Seattle Daily Times, for thfix days 
specified in the above guarantee by 24,356-—or nearly 40 per cent. 

Further, take note that the average publication of The Seattle Daily Timess 14,64: 
bined—thus giving that publication the benefit of its Sunday and Weekly circulatiogeither of 
age by 6,705 copies per diem. Or, to put it otherwise, The Times has almost he circul 

In spite of the figures given above (the aggregate of which The Times willfsk $100 i 
dishonesty to continue to publish the aforesaid ‘‘ guarantee” at the head of ittditorial « 

Let every advertiser step up and demand a rebate in accordance with the ntee—fc 
copies per week, instead of 63, 00 as shown above. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL ACENCY, | 
New York and Chicago. 





- 
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DAILY TIMES 


ittlga city of 80,000 people, and having the largest circulation of any daily 
he average for April 


000 Per Day 


belive that they had a larger circulation than any other daily newspaper in 
aif! Times of March 21 and 23, and being in substance only a repetition of 
hemp, and to which no response has been made to the present date—will tell 
could be made: 


Ch TO THE “P.-1.” 


ent@ith reference to your ‘‘ circulation” which, though it might have been true in 1892, when it 











na fide paid circulation Daily, Weekly and Sunday double that of any 
G CONTRACTS will be made SUBJECT to this GUARANTEE.” 








ding Saturday did not Sunday, March 13, 1898, number of copies........... 10,000 

»6 Monday, March 14, 1898, number of copies.......... 7,500 

*** Tuesday, March 15, 1898, number of copies.......... 7,500 

Wednesday, March 16, 1898, number of copies...... 7,500 

Thursday, March 17, 1898, number of copies......... 7,500 

Friday, March 18, 1898, number of copies........... 7,500 

«Saturday, March 19, 1898, number of copies......... 7,500 

Weekly Post-Intelligencer (possibly).............++- _ 8,500 

Total circulation, Sunday, Daily and Weekly. ...63,500 

Average circulation for the eight publications..... 7,936 

Se a Sunday circulation, not exceeding.........-.. ...++ 10,000 

Daily circulation not oxceeding..............++++++.. 7,500 

Weekly circulation not exceeding..........+++++++++ 8,500 

ati q of The Seattle Saturday, March 12, actual publication Sees comeke 14,870 
he Weekly Time: onday, March 14, actual publication.............. « 

he | y Times, and Tuesday, March 15, actual publication.............. 14,079 

ee ee eee ee Wednesday, March 16, actual publication........... 14,910 

Thursday, March 17, actual publication............. 15,117 

Friday, March 18, actual publication............---- _ 14,80 

! Total six days’ publication................sesse0¢ 87,857 

} Average circulation per diem for six days.......... 14,642 


thfix days ending March 18, exceeded the total publication of all the various editions 


estas 14,642, as against the average of 7,987 of the ‘‘ P.-I.”—when all its editions were com- 
ither of which is greater than its daily—and yet The Times leads the “‘ P.-I.’s” aver- 
he circulation on each seeular day that the ‘‘ morning organ” has. 

yillfisk $100 in cash are ample) the publishers of the ‘‘ P.-I.” have the gall, effrontery and 
itfditorial columns. 

ntee—for this statement to be truthful, the ‘‘ P.-I.” would require a circulation of 175,000 






| THE TIMES PRINTING COMPANY, 
Seattie, Washington. 
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A JOURNAL FOR AD\ FOR ADVERTISERS, 


ta Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa oom 
Pag sa een pees, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a bundred. No back numbers. 
For ten dollars, _— in advance, a receipt 
a paid subscription from 
ig Bang ride trom plan i always po 
print ‘rom p , it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 
(@ Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRint- 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of — trons may, on 
—— obtain special co: ential terms. 
(= If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
po bein Narang omy Ink it y —_ en 
r name. Every r is stop 
at the expiration of the time © paid for " 
ADVERTISING RA’ 

Classified gee mar 2 ce cents a line: six 
words to the line easure ; display 50 cents 
a anes _——— to, the inc y $1008 page age. —_ 
pos ition twenty-five per cen itio’ = 

; discount, i per cent cent t for cash with ord 


Oscar Herzeerc, M Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription | Department. 

New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Streer. 
Lonpon AcenT, F, W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
ill, E. 


NEW YORK, MAY 4, 








1898, 








Finp the right media for your ad- 
vertising and stick to them. 


LIKE every other branch of business, 
advertising must be conducted on 
sound commercial principles. 


RuBBING it in. The New York 
Journal announces that it has the 
largest daily circulation IN THE WORLD. 


A GENTLEMAN well versed in news- 
paper facts tells PRINTERS’ INK that 
between the years 1820 and 1850 
thirty-two different daily newspapers 
in New York City discontinued publi- 
cation. 





THE man who succeeds is the man 
who keeps his finger on the public 
pulse and shapes his course according- 
ly. —Ad Sense. 


A QUARTER of a century has seen 
development of ‘‘publicity’’ as an 
asset in which millions are invested by 
men in control of proprietary articles. 


— Ward. 

THE cheapest advertising is that 
which shows the largest percentage of 
returns on the money invested. An 
advertisement that cost $10,000 and 
made sales which showed a $20,009 
profit would be dirt cheap. Am ad- 
vertisement that cost a dollar and 
brought sales showing a profit of nine- 
ty cents would be the more costly 
advertisement of the two.—Curts 


Publishing Company. 
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THE wealthy people are the most respon- 
sive to good advertising because they are apt 
to be the most intelligent.—C. Z. Severn, 

The people who are most responsive 
to advertising and upon whom the suc- 
cess of most advertising depends, are 
the common people—the great middle 
classes—who in the aggregate have far 
more money to spend than that pos- 
sessed by a comparatively small num- 
ber of wealthy purchasers. Every in- 
telligent advertiser of a popular arti- 
cle seeks the patronage of common, 
ordinary, every-day people. 





ATLANTIC HIGHLANDs, N. J., 
about to advertise its attractions. At 
a recent meeting of the Printing Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade, it was 
decided, after deep consultation, to 
expend the munificent sum of $300 for 
this purpose in three or four New York 
dailies, as well as in the Brooklyn 
agile and in several New Jersey papers, 
the amount to be secured by contribu- 
tions of residents. It was not stated 
whether full page announcements are 
contemplated; but, considering the size 
of the appropriation, the one first step 
probably will be to buy a page in the 
New York Journal. 





IN every city there is likely to be 
one Jest newspaper. The question 
for the new advertiser, and old one 
too, is to find out which one this best 
paper is. ‘If the contest for first place 
is close, it is difficult for any one to 
know the absolute truth without him- 
self causing a thorough investigation 
to be made. He must remember that 
the quality of circulation is as impor- 
tant as the quantity in determining the 
value of amedium. There is a move- 
ment on foot in New York to form an 
association of general advertisers for 
the purpose of examining into circula- 
tions. The members of the association 
will pay the expenses of examination, 
and will no doubt give every newspa- 
per that dares to be examined a chance 
to prove its claims. If these advertis- 
ers are fortunate in securing the right 
men to make the examinations, they 
will no doubt find out which is the 
best paper in the cities examined. 
They will also find out that some old 
‘* established ” newspapers, which tra- 
dition says are best, and which ‘‘ never 
advertise” and ‘‘don't need to adver- 
tise,’’ have long since been distanced 
by some of their more progressive ri- 
vals.—Advertising Experience. 
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PER LINE. 
Office of } 
“Kinc'’s WEEKLY.” ' 
Henry T. Kinc, | 
Editor and Proprietor. 
GREENVILLE, N. C., April 19, 1898. 
Editor of PRinTERs’ INK: 

I have been reading Printers’ INK lately, 
and am puzzled by your “per line,’’ not 
knowing what type is the basis. I think it 
would be of general information if answered 
through its columns. Does “per line’’ ap- 
ply to the type of the paper, or is brevier, 
nonpareil, agate or any other the basis? 
How many lines to the inch, etc.? Yours, 
etc. Henry T. Kina. 

‘*Per line” means per agate line, 
per nonpareil line, or per pearl line, 
according to the basis of measurement 
which the newspaper that is being con- 
sidered has adopted. In large news- 
papers the basis of measurement is the 
agate line, of which there are fourteen to 
the inch; inthesocalled country papers 
the standard is generally the nonpareil 
line, of which each inch contains 
twelve ; in PRINTERS’ INK the unit is 
a pearl line, fifteen of which constitute 
aninch. The kind or size of type 
used for the reading matter of the 
paper has nothing to do with the 
standard of measurement adopted for 
advertisements. 


—— 
ELECTROTYPES, ETC. 


Boston Store. 
Largest Double Store in Northern 
Oklahoma. 
Ponp Creek, Okla., April 14, 1898. J 
Editor ofi PRINTERS’ INK: 

Which will be the best for me to use and 
where can I get them cheapest and to order, 
etc.—electrotypes,zinc etchings or metal cuts, 
for newspaper advertising? Yours respect- 
fully, Dave FRANKE. 

The cheapest illustrations for use in 
newspaper advertising are those kept 
in stock by various concerns through- 
out the country, who make a business 
of supplying electrotypes at a very 
moderate cost. A much more expen- 
sive plan is to have designs prepared 
specially for individual use and require- 
ments. From these a photo-engraving 
is made. A zinc etching may be said 
practically to be a photo-engraving. 
Any electrotype could properly be 
spoken of asa metal cut. A metal cut 
without a copper face would be called a 
stereotype. The Harper Illustrating 
Syndicate of Columbus, Ohio, fur- 
nishes ‘‘ ready made” and ‘‘ made to 
order” cuts, for every description of 
newspaper advertising, and furnishes 
catalogue, with prices, when applied 
to. The Art League, 320 Broadway, 
New York, is a similar concern, 


43 
AN UNDERESTIMATE, 


An Illinois publisher stated before a recent 
sg oe publishers that, while in Chicago, 
he had been shown by an advertising agent a 
list of 3,500 newspapers in the United States 
in which advertising space could pur- 
chased at the rate of $1 per inch per year, or 
$20 for a column for a year, If that is true, 
there are 3,500 publishers in this country 
who are worse than foolish, and who have no 
more chance of succeeding as newspaper pub- 
lishers than Spain has of whipping the 
United States. If that is true it is small 
wonder that advertising agents are rate-card 
infidels, with one-sixth of all the publishers 
so willing to give away advertising space.— 
Newspaperdom, New York City. 

The only trouble about the above 
quotation is not that there are 3,500 
publishers as stated, but that there are 
more than 7,000 such, and to a foreign 
advertiser not one of them is worth the 
dollar an inch per year. Neither is 
any one of the papers managed by a 
good business man. If it were, he 
would not think of accepting adver- 
tisements at such a price. As it is, how- 
ever, there are 7,coo that will accept 
advertising at the price named and from 
people they don’t know, trusting them 
for the service, and standing more 
than an even chance of never getting 
even the dollar. 


ADVERTISERS’ FACES. 


A Philadelphia correspondent of the 
Little Schoolmaster thus descants upon 
the advertisers who use likenesses of 
themselves in their announcements : 

I question the wisdom of the fashion of in- 
serting one’s likeness in advertisements. 
Notwithstanding the fact that some few of 
the leaders of latter-day publicity use this 
method of attracting attention, the question 
arises: Does it increase the value of the ad? 
Could not the space be used to better advan- 
tage? Among the early patrons of the idea 
was the three-dollar-shoe man, and his suc- 
cess. is beyond dispute. A host of others 
now imitate. For example, Woodbury, 
Mupyon, Beeman. 

Would not Douglas have achieved greater 
success had he pictured a natty young man 
fitted with a pzir of his shoes, varying the 
portraiture with illustrations of men in dif- 
ferent stations of life? Or, had Woodbury 
illustrated a demure maiden—a user of his 
preparations—with pimples vanished and a 
creamy complexion, would not the value of 
his preparations have been better depicted 
than by the neckless face with the prepon- 
derance of mustache? The picture which 
Mr. Munyon seems so much to favor—the 
one illustrating the propounding of his theo- 
ries of medicine, with finger descending in a 
way that is intended to be convincing—is 
rather apt to make him appearridiculous. A 
better idea ’twou!d have been, methinks, to 
have utilized the space with the portrait of 
some one who had been much benefited by 
the use of his medicines. A little less of 
personal portraiture and a little more com- 
mon sense in addressing the public would 
possibly add lucre to the peckets of these 
already famous advertisers. 

















A BORN D. H. 
Curnton, Oneida Co., N. Y., 
April 22,1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Having no opportunity of consulting a late 
copy of the American Newspaper Directory, 
and knowing no other way to obtain the in- 
formation desired, I take the liberty of re- 
questing you to make a notation and send to 
me in the inclosed stamped and addressed 
envelope the names and addresses of the pub- 
lications, if any, devoted to the interests of 
traveling men. Thanking — in advance, I 
am, OBEKT BRUCE. 


Inasmuch as it will never occur to 
this commercial traveler that he ought 
to buy the book, and inasmuch as the 
born dead-head is rarely likely to have 
$5 wherewith to pay for a copy of the 
American Newspaper Directory, the 
information asked for is given here 
without money and without price : 

era AND TRAVEL- 





CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco, Traveler, monthly, 8,096 
COLORADO. 
Denver, Rocky Mountain Official Rail- 
way Guide, monthly, 5,000 
GECRGIA. 
Atlanta, Watts’ Official Railway Guide, 
monthly, H 
ILLINOIS. 
Chicago, A Pointer, lew I 
Chicago, Rand-McNally Official Rail- 
way Guide and Hand-Book, m'ly, G 
MINNESOTA. 
Saint Paul, Travelers’ Magazine, q’ly, D 


NEW YORK. 
Buffalo, Baldwin’s Official Railway 
Guide, monthly, 
New York, Mackey A BC Guide, w’ly, H 
New York, Travelers’ Official Guide, 
monthly, 
New York, Travelers’ Ready Refer- 
ence Guide, monthly, 
New York, X Y Z Official Railway and 
Steamboat Guide, monthly, 
OHIO. 

Cincinnati, Express Gazette, monthly, G 
Norwalk, Railroader Guide, monthly, F 
OREGON. 

Portland, Lewis and Dryden’s A BC 
Railway Guide, monthly, 


10,273 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia, Quaker City Guide, w’ly, 2,142 
TEXAS. 
San Antonio, International Guide,m’ly, I 
MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Stovel’s Pocket Directory, 
monthly, 1,612 
Winnipeg, Waghorn’s Guide, monthly, 1,800 
ONTARIO, CAN. 
Toronto, Canadian Pacific Courier, 
monthly, 7,000 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, International Railway and 
Steam Navigation Guide, monthly, H 


——_—__ + 
HE COULD NOT TELL. 

Only a short time ago a gentleman well 
known among advertisers—one who is con- 
sidered an authority on the subject—in dis- 
cussing general advertising, said that if any 
one were to ask him what wording the Bak- 
er’s Cocoa ads contained, he could not say ; 
and still he has seen these ads year in and 
year out,— Profitable Advertising, 
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THE REASON FOR COPYRIGHT. 

The following, clipped from the Sctentific 
American (N. Y.), possesses some interest 
for advertisers : 

“* One of our contemporaries in speaking of 
the decorations of the new Court House in 
New York has taken the opportunity to 
criticise American sculptors and mural 
painters for copyrighting their works. There 
is also talk concerning the copyrighting of 
decorations by artists in the Congressional 
Library, at Washington, as many think that 
as the artists were paid for their works by 
the United States, they should lose all control 
over their productions as soon as they had 
been paid for them. The journal referred to 
says that it is considered by the people gen- 
erally ‘to be a discreditable piece of sharp 
practice on the part of the artists, for their 
work was paid for by the public and from the 
public treasury,’ and, to encourage great cec- 
orative work among the people, reproductions 
of these decorations should be disseminated 
as widely as possible. This contention is a 
one-sided one. ‘The artist looks at the ques- 
tion from another point of view than the lay- 
man, The money received from royalties 
on reproductions of their achievements is 
often inconsiderable and is regarded by 
the artist as a wholly secondary matter. 
But what the artists do wish is to keep 
control of the reproductions of their works. 
Manufacturing concerns are quick to realize 
the advantage of having artistic advertis- 
ing matter, and they seize with avidity any 
design which suits their fancy, provided 
it is not copyrighted. No artist cares to see 
the creatures of his brain affixed to a box of 
cigars or on bottles of patent medicines. 
Artists wish not only to say who shall repro- 
duce their paintings and statues, but how 
they shall be reproduced. No one would be 
better pleased than they if good photographs 
or photo-engravings of their works could be 
sold for the most moderate prices, as such 
sales would tend to popularize their work ; 
but in all cases they must be able to approve 
of the reproductions before they are put on 
the market. [Illustrated newspapers fre- 
quently desire to present by the half-tone 

rocess the work of the painters and sculptors. 

his is, of course, greatly to the advantage 
of the artists, jeovlied that the reproductions 
are adequate, and, the works being copy- 
righted, enable the artists to select such pa- 
pers as they wish and to pass on the proofs 
of the engravings. In architecture there is 
the same necessity ot having the plans and 
elevations copyrighted. The architects who 
are building a large religious edifice in New 
York copyrighted their drawings, thus pre- 
venting a representation of the building 
which they are constructing being used by a 
cement firm for advertising purposes. Ex 
amples where copyright has been beneficial 
to artists are almost endless.” 


> ——_ 
WHERE TO ECONOMIZE, 

Save money on your advertising if you 
can, of course, but save it in the right way. 
Cut off the little leaks—the programme, the 
bills-of-fare, the directories, the wall charts, 
the pages in ‘‘ souvenirs.”” Cut them all off, 
and your trade won’t ever feel the difference. 
Cut off the inconsequential papers if you 
have to, but always keep F ingaad ad in your 
best papers, big enough todo you justice. It 
is better to convince a few people than to talk 
to many.—//art/ford (Conn.) Post. 





Meow gouge have reached a _ point where 
they read advertisements as carefully as they 


read news of the day. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this de epartmen 


bereecccesosooess 





The art of writing good advertising 
is something like the art of good be- 
havior. It may largely be summed up 
in don’ts. 

Any advertisement that goes straight 
about its business to sell goods from 
the start is a pretty good one. If it 
tells why the goods are right and gives 
the prices, all as plain as a pikestaff, 
without any frills or foolishness, it is a 
mighty good ad. 

Don’t begin your ad with a lot of 
glittering generalities that everybody 
knows. Here is a laundry ad which 
begins : 

Everything in this world is subject to wear 
and tear, and nearly everything can be re- 

aired and made to do good service at very 
Tittle expense. People get run down bodily, 
and physicians doctor them up and restore 
their health, Wagons become dilapidated, 
and blacksmiths and painters repair them and 
fit them for service again. 

Everybody knows all this. It is 
talking a‘l around the subject and get- 
ting nowhere. You wouldn’t think it 
was a laundry ad, would you? And 
don’t begin with any of the same old 
arguments that have been given over 
and over again. People are tired of 
‘beihg told that you bought this mar- 
velous stock of a bankrupt manufact- 
urer who was obliged to let it go for 
next to nothing. That story has been 
called in, along with several others. 
Get up a new one. 

Finally, don’t be silly. It isn’t good 
advertising. If driveling idiocy must 
be put on paper, put it on a separate 
piece of paper and publish it in another 
column by itself. Get the editor to 
open a silly department, in which ad- 
vertisers can talk nonsense at card rates, 
and not mix it up with their business 
announcements. An _ advertisement 
should talk about the’ goods it is pub- 
lished to sell. It should talk business 
first, last and in the middle. 


% 
¥ 





OPTICIANS. 


Our best advertisements ? 
They’re on the noses of thou- 
sands of folks in this city — 
glasses that fit eyes, nose and 


ce. 
FERGUSON & WESTON, 
Chestnut and Fifteenth. 

















The Shirt Waist Season. 


The objections urged against most 
ready-to-wear Waists - not hold good 
here. Those we offer do not bag in the 
back, wrinkle across the shoulders, or 
skew at the waist. The artist Waist- 
maker, who designs them for us, can get 
them narrow enough in the back’ without 
making them too short waisted. Hun- 
dreds of Waists in all the latest fabrics— 
soft finished Piques, Percales, Chintz, 
Zephyrs, Ginghams and in Linen Textures 
—all rightly made, are here at surpris- 
ingly low prices. 

A large assortment of Chintz Waists, 
carefully made with covered seams, yoke 
back and front, attached laundered col- 











lar and laundered cuffs, at 35 cents each. 








e have in stock at present GERMAN 
GOLDFISH as low as 15c. each. Japanese 
Fantail Goldfish, so0c.each. Japanese Fringe- 
tail Goldfish, 75c. each. apanese Cornet 
Goldfish, svc. each. Chinese Telescope Gold- 
fish, $:.50 each. In PUPPIES we offer 
following : Pugs and Fox-Terriers (only three 
months old and already warranted fine 
“Ratters’”’), Coach Dogs and Newfound- 
lands. We also beg to a. a a of 
beautiful BRIGH HT RED RDINALS 
(Redbird), which we received po other day. 
Warranted singers only $2.00. We ship live 
stock by express, and GUARANTEE safe arrival. 


GEISLER’S BIRD STORE, Omaha, Neb. 
EsTABLISHED 1888, 





For a Dyer. 


A New Suit for 


Two Dollars. 


Nobody thinks of throwing aside 
a watch or clock when it gets out 
of order for the first time, yet many 
people discard a suit of clothes or 
a dress that costs more than their 
watch or clock as soon as it gets 
out of shape or becomes soiled. 
This is all wrong. It is the worst 
sort of extravagance. We have ex- 
pert workmen who repair, clean, 
dye and press old clothes and make 
them look just as good as new again. 
We can make the old suit look like 
new for E We can fix the old 
dress up like new for $1.50, dyed 
any color. Bring it to the laundr: 
or telephone and a wagon will call. 


Weems’ Laundry and Dye Works. 
























STYLISH. HIGH GRADE 
PERFECTLY TAILORED 
AND SEASONABLE 
TROUSERS aT ne 


if FRIDAY AND SATURDAY NOT 4 PAIR 
ATER SATURDAY At THAT PCE 
‘SEE ARRAY IN Com 


Ti MODELWS) 
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623-626 


Mcklveen’s “teen. 


We have told you before 
that many new ideas in fur- 
niture can be found in this 
season’s goods if you come 
here; also that we carry the 
most complete stock of fur- 
niture to be found in the 
city. It sounds like the 
every-day. statement, doesn’t 
it? But it isn’t the every- -day 
statement, because it’s true. 
The stock is now at its 
height,. carefully selected 

graded to suit the tastes 
and pooket-books of all—no 
better time than now to make 
your selection. Special 
values in dining-room fur- 
niture this week — prices 
from 10 to 30 per cent less 
than asked of like quality 
at other stores, 


: It Pays to Trade at McElveen’s 
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R. ells ws Story. 


3 to 10-Year Sizes 


SAILOR SUITS 


$4.00 Suits— 


$3.00, $3.50, 


mostly strictly all wool—newest 


make and styles—for this week 
$1.50. 
UNITED STATES CLOTHING CO. 
370 East Water Street. 
Retailers at Wholesale Prices. 





Spilvetieleieeleeitendeidiidiidtidedee 


ALL DENTISTS’ TALK 


Sounds alike to you, but 
there is a difference. The 
difference is in the skill, 
the workmanship and the 
materials used, 


NOT THE TALK. 

We don’t ask you to be- 
lieve—we ask you to come 
and investigate for your- 
self. That’s the surest 
way of finding out. Have 
you heard of us in eleven 
years? 
Best Teeth (a set).. $8.00 
Bridge Work 

COGEM) .. cc. 0sesce0 .00 
Gold Crowns, (22k.) 6. ‘00 
Guaranteed in writing for 

ten years. 


URLING BROTHERS, 


RELIABLE DENTISTS. 
No. 204 Sixth Street, cor. 
Penn Avenue. 

No. 6111 Penn Avenue, 
East End. 

Phone 2654. Open Ev’gs. 
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Worth Considering. 
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| You Need 


Carpets 


when you buy them; you don’t 
| get them for fun. Carpets you 
uy seriously, for the beauty 
and the good hard wear in them. 
Then buying here is a most sen- 
sible proposition, As makers 
we are enabled to supply newer 
pain. better: color effects, 
etter wearing qualities, at lower 
prices. 


| SMITH, BROWN & CO. 
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| WELL SAIL SAID | 


Spokane, Tech. 





Plates that Fit the mouth ; teeth that chew and don’t 
break.— Dunlop Dental Co. 

It's the Plain, simple fact of mon: 
eo the crowds to the Big Store.— 


's Matting you want. we 
We co it; we sell all kinds. We 
cee 

Do You Want to Save $ $ $ $ and. c.c.c.? Buy 
your kitchen utensils at our tinware sale.—McCade- 
Johnson Co. 

Of Course, We'll Let this opportunity Well, 
if you do there will be many who fe, not.— The 
Whitehouse Co. 


-saving that at- 
he Whitehouse 


ts to command. 
We sel i ‘it cheap.— Tdi 


Sure as Preaching we're stuck with too many lamps, 
but_not for long—such values don’t go long unclaimed. 
Benny ods Tea and Crockery Co 

Crescent’s great success in weineiaine & is 
laely owing to its policy of sacrificitig the profits, and 
often half ghe cost, to close out goods in their season.— 
The Crescent. 

Don’t Telt Your Wife anything about it, but order us 
to paper your parlor, dining-room, library or bed-room. 
Will she like it? Well, that goes without saying.— 
John W Graham & 

We Are Fast the prejudice that exists 
agsings wearing glasse: ‘e are doing it by making 
the rélief afforded by the wearing of glasses ex the 
oor against their use.—King Optical Co. 

just a Word and that word is Reliability. It is the 
foundation of every successful jeweler’s busigess. Peo- 
ple like to buy with the knowledge that the goods’are 
all that are claimed for them.— Bayles, the Jeweler 

Wf It Strikes You that old timepiece should be re- 
placed by a handsome clock we are the people you 
ought to see, because of our extraordinary low prices on 
these goods. —Bayles, the Jeweler 

The Success of a prescription depends as much on the 
There’ of the medicine as on the skill of the doctor. 

here is as much | variety in the > quality of medicines as 
in other h Our has earned a 
reputation for high- thong ane and skill corre 
sponding.—Krum & Bra 

The Serving Man requires na kind of cloth and put 
tern, the visitor another. Our stock wil] be found to be 
varied and suit all classes. _We have no cheap system. 
Your clothes will be fitted and cut just ‘ike your mill- 
ionaire friends’ are. There’s an advantage in this; try 
it. NV. Johnson & Coa. 


Co. 





Dortiand, Me. 


We Make Prices to move the goods.—Morgan & Co. 
Our Wiudow Display gives you an idea of the charac- 
ter of the goods, but a closer inspection is necessary to 

a full appreciation of their beauty —Zastmau Bros. 
& Brancroft. 
We Want Your Paint Order b 
pray ld wig to mention it, a 
he wedge that may o7 y wa 
Hay & Son. ited * 


and bye. It is a trifle 
ut we ay | wish to noe 
jater.—H. 


The Announcement of our annual clearance sale has 
attracted an avalanche—a veritable deluge of your es- 
teemed orders. An all night’s session here, and yet 
hundreds of orders for the advertised a:ticles remain 
unfilled.—George C. Shaw & Co. 

We Have Marked at fess than the cost of manufacture 
hundreds of most desirable pieces from our entire stock, 
Nothing has escaped the shower of Lp tags that 

y are now — 


show what the prices were and what 

Hooper, Son Leighton, 

How Many of the nicest things in life grow on the 
other side of a barbed wire fence in ** I can’t afford it.’’ 


If ever the “* 1 can "t afford it’’ came between you and a 
nice new dress it’s not there today—not even a stake- 
hole to show where it stood, for every day this week we 
give 10 per cent discount on ou: wool or silk-and-wool 
dress goods.—J. R. — & Co. 

For the Babies. © spevial mark-downs for the 
babies; child’s om pk child’s long dresses.—/. 
< = - 

in this idea that we throw your 

ant _ with a lot of chloride of lime and acid. We 

tell you freaky we use bleach, but it would not hurt 

the skin on yourtongue, when properly used. We will 

put our reputation.back of this statement: That goods 

| may here wil] last as long if not-longer than if done at 
home.—Greeley’s Portland Laundry. 

We Don’t ~ Why seceeesiogt ge tr should not take 

o! lor us 
to have so many cloaks on bead ¢ maw. The cloaks do 
us no ¢ can’t wear them.—LZastman Bros, & 


Bancroft. 
Anaconda, aconda, Mont. 


The One Place i in town pe a you an 
your friends. —T7he Copper City. 

We'll Loan Your Money or loan you money ; sell, rent 
or insure yous house.—O’ Brien & Peckover. 

it Is @ Fact that you save the pies of an extra pair 
of pants by changing them on and off with those of 
your suit. No others fit at the waist like cun—Oleen, 
Richardson & Adams. 

Not a Offering of a few ged articles at 
unimportant reductions, but a vital, all-embracing and 
unparalleled presentation of the atest and most re- 
markable bengaine j in high-class Touse furnishings.— 
The Copper City. 





are sure t0 meet 








**READY-MADE ” ADS. 


The Cycle Age, of Chicago, delivers 
the following philippic against ‘‘ ready- 
made” ads: 

The idea of printing ‘‘ sample ads” for re- 
tail dealers is strictly contrary to every prin- 
ciple of good advertising. Ready-made ad- 
vertisements—as good or as bad for one as 
for another—can not fit the individual case, 
and it is the essence of i o= advertising that 
an advertisement should draw forth to public 





attention that which is special for the adver- 
tiser and on which he bases his claims for 
trade. All that the advertiser has in.com- 
mon with other dealers is precisely what he 
should leave out of his own announcement, 
. it is well understood by the public and 
bile" An a clear waste in the advertisin 
bill. An advectioonent § is a story telling o of 
special b and, if a good 
advertisement, i it will tell only a true story, 
a brief story and one which appeals to the 
pocket-book and the common sense of the 
prospective purchaser. It goes without say- 














ing that a person can not sit in New York 
and dictate advertisements which shall be 
models for the dealer in Indianapolis or Mud 
Gulch or Pasadena, who best knows where 
the shoe pinches and what he has done to 
merit trade over and above his competitors. 
That which each dealer has done and which 
has seemed best to him should form the 
groundwork for his announcements. 

Undoubtedly the ‘‘ ready-made” ad 
is inferior to the announcement written 
specially for a particular business, and 
if used precisely as it is printed will 
often misrepresent the concern that 
uses it, When properly utilized, how- 
ever, either as a basis for the mer- 
chant’s own efforts or adapted to the 
peculiarities of his business, it proves 
a boon to many who find the prepara- 
tion of a business announcement a 
torture worse than any Torquemada 
could have invented. These people, 
if left to their own devices, would in- 
dulge in a host of meaningless gener- 
alities ; and it is better, therefore, that 
they should use generalities that are 
really bright and mean something— 
such, for instance, as are supplied in 
the advertisements in Mr. Dixey’s de- 
partment in the Little Schoolmaster— 
than be left to succumb in a hopeless 
fight with the English language. In 
this connection it may be interesting 
to note that the demand for such ad- 
vertisements appears to be on the in- 
crease. The publication called Brains 
consists entirely of clipped advertise- 
ments and ‘‘ sayings,” and a periodical 
called 7he Ad-Writer, emanating from 
St. Louis, gives its readers as a staple 
diet a huge collection of what it con- 
siders bright sayings, culled from an- 
nouncements appearing all over the 
country. Most of these are rather 

rt and frothy ; but probably when 
inserted into an otherwise turgid ad 
they lighten it, in the same manner as 
a little piece of yeast will raise a mass 
of heavy dough. A page of Zhe Ad- 
Writer is reproduced herewith, simply 
as an advertising curiosity. 


mana 
THE DETAILS. 


Any man who attempts to keep within his 
own limited powers all the details of a grow- 
ing business is sure to come to grief. Either 
nervous prostration will call him off his perch 
or his business will stop growing for want of 
room. President Cleveland found this out to 
his cost. During his first administration, the 
midnight hour frequently found him at his 
desk, and he — through details which 
might properly be left to the judgment of 
subordinates. No doubt the sterling honesty 
of the man dictated this self-immolation, and 
only a frame as powerful as his could endure 
the strain, but these self-imposed duties are 
a hindrance to any business and prevent its 
development.—A 7? in Advertising. 
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ADVERTISING A PLAY. 


“Way Down East,” now running at the 
Manhattan Theater in New York City, has 
become one of the most dramatic successes of 
the season, Mr. W. A. Brady, under whose 
management it is produced, recently said to 
Printers’ Ink: ** Rechaes no onal degree 
of the success of the play, notwithstandin 
its intrinsic merit, was due to the splendi 
advertising which it has received. This has 

n unprecedented. We have employed a 
great many methods of bringing it to the at- 
tention of the public. Mementoes and souve- 
nirs have been lavishly given away. Posters 
and bills have literally flooded the town. 
Among the rest was one which has now 
high commendation from every source. Its 


strength lay in 
mum the sentence: 
ie *Every woman 
‘ should come (to 
* see ** Way Down 
East ’’) and bring 
every man.’ But 
our campaign 
did not cease 
with these. We 
_ sent invitations 
+ to numerous 
ministers and 
their wives and 
to countless 
school teachers. 
We have billed 
every town with- 
in a radius of 500 
miles of New York. We sent newspaper mater- 
ial to practically all the newspapers through- 
out the entire country. Among other outlays, 
we spent $1,500 for one month’s advertising 
on the stations of the Elevated. The result 
has been full houses at every performance, 
and the end is not yet. If the play had not 
been so good, all these methods might have 
failed of results. I believe, in spite of the 
enormous expenditure, the play will net 
mee of profit in the near future. You 
now ‘The Old Homestead’ has yielded 
$1,000,000, A great many people think 
* Way Down East’ superior to that or ‘Shore 
Acres,’ and they predict that I’ll make as 
much out of this, but, mind you, I don’t say 
so.\ We shall see.” 


or ———_—— 
REGARD IT AS AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


An amusing story comes to us from Hun- 
It appears that in that country a bal- 


Spemmpy, 


W. A. Brapy. 


ary. 
fet was lately produced which was based 
upon Rider Haggard’s *“*She.”? The author, 


hearing of the production, wrote asking for 
some programmes, photographs, etc., and re- 
ceived a =e from the manager of the 
theater that he was much shocked at the re- 
ceipt of this letter, for he, in common with 
many other citizens of the empire, had for 
months believed that the creator of “She” 
was dead. Indeed,so the manager said, long 
obituary notices had appeared in some of 
their most important papers. Mr. Haggard 
wrote again that if the obituary notices were 
in any more translatable language than Mag- 
yar he would be glad to see a few of them, 
and at the same time he begged that a para- 
graph might be circulated among the news- 
papers to the effect that he was very much 
alive and in the best of health. The last we 
have heard is that the manager reports that 
no newspaper will insert the paragraphs, 
that they decline to credit his statement, and 
look upon his request as a clever but some- 
what unscrupulous attempt to obtain fine ad- 
vertisements for the ballet.— Bookman. 

















ADVERTISING BICYCLE SADDLES. 
By Chas. Seth Brown. 

The Garford Manufacturing Co. of 
Elyria, Ohio, operate the. largest 
bicycle saddle factory in the world. 
The ‘‘Garford” saddles are made by 
this company. The Brown Saddle 
Company, of the same city, and the 
Hunt Manufacturing Co. of Westboro, 
Mass., also manufacture bicycle sad- 
dles. The Garford Company own 
and control both of these. 

The advertising management of 
these companies is in charge of Mr. 
D. B. Andrews. His department, 
located in the spacious office building 
in Elyria, Ohio, is fully equipped for 
this work. 

Believing that a history of the public- 
ity side of this in- 
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‘*Our trade has steadily increased 
in the face of hard times. Last year 
we sold 630,000 saddles—the entire 
production. The increase has been 
steady from the start. Prior to 1893 
goods were manufactured by Topliff & 
Ely Co. The original Garford Com- 
pany plant began operation January 2, 
1893, and consisted of a building 4ox 
100, three stories high, with basement. 
During the season of ’94 we found 
our capacity wholly inadequate and 
were obliged to double our facilities 
by erecting an extension 124x40 in the 
summer of 1895, and have been 
forced to enlarge the building recent- 
ly. Over one-half of the riders of 
America ride ‘Garford’ saddles, 
and from seventy-five to one hundred 

per cent of the 





stitution would 
prove interesting, 
a representative of 


PRINTERS’ INK 
said to Mr. An- 
drews : 


““[ would like 
to talk with you 
about your adver- 
tising for the ben- 
efit of PRINTERS’ 
Ink.”’ Mr. An- 
drews assented. 

‘* How long has 
your company 
been in exist- 
ence #”” 

“Wecom- 
menced business 
as a corporation in 
1891. As we were 








race winners in the 
national circuit 
this year rode 
saddles made by 
our company.” 

‘““To what do 
you attribute the 
growth of your 
business ?” 

“ First, to the 
superiority of our 
product, and in 
the adaptability of 
our yarious lines 
to the wants of the 
great body of rid- 
ers. Second, to 
the thorough or- 
ganization both in 
the factory and in 
the marketing end 








pioneers in the 
manufacture of 
saddles of a distinctive type, we pre- 
empted a field not hitherto occupied. 
Our goods were new and they ‘ caught 
on’ at once.” 

‘When did you commence general 
advertising, and how?” 

‘‘In 1891 we began by using trade 
to introduce our goods to 


papers, 
dealers, bicycle manufacturers and 
riders. In 1894 we began to use gen- 


eral mediums. Mr. Garford had 
charge of this work at that time, and, 
as I have been informed, few maga- 
zines were used. In 1895-6 7 the ad- 
vertising appropriation was increased. 
We now spend many thousands of dol- 
lars a year in advertising in news- 
papers and magazines.” 

‘*How has your business prosper- 
ed?” 


D. B. ANDREWs. 





of the business. 
We aim to make 
a saddle that fits. The long experience 
that we have had in manufacturing 
saddles and our close touch with riders 
has taught our people what is wanted 
by the bicycle riding public. We aim 
to make our saddles suitable for all 
kinds of riding and have carefully 
studied the needs of business, pleasure 
and race riding.” 

““You do not mean to say that if 
you had not brought publicity to your 
aid you would have achieved these 
successes ?”” . 

**No, not at all. J have no doubt 
but that the advertising we have done 
has proved excellent in its results ; 
but without inherent merit of the goods, 
the development would have been very 
much less. There are saddles and 
saddles. The market is flooded with 
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good, bad and worse saddles. Many 
of them are distinct from many others 
only by their more execrable badness. 
No one wants to indulge in a pleasure 
ride that must be followed by copious 
applications of Witch Hazel to heal 
the raw spots ; and the best thought 
of our people has been directed to- 
ward producing saddles that would re- 
duce the necessity for this treatment 
of soreness to the minimum.” 

‘* What printed matter do you use?” 

‘*We send catalogues to the trade 
and to the public. We annually dis- 
tribute thousands of catalogues, most 
of which we have applications for. We 
issue a little book called ‘Saddle Sense’ 
that has done more to educate people as 
tothe proper choice and adjustment of 
saddles than anything that has ever 
before been prepared, and of course 
has been a great aid in the sale of our 
goods. We send the catalogues and 
booklets in reply to advertiser in- 
quiries. Alarge part of our advertis- 
ing work is educational in its nature. 
We try hard to teach the public how to 
use, select and adjust a saddle, feeling 
confident that when the individual 
rider knows how to select a saddle 
suitable to his requirements, one of 
our manufacture will be given pref- 
erence,”’ 

‘**Do you follow the catalogues and 
booklets with a personal letter ?” 

‘* Yes, religiously; we write personal 
letters to all who make inquiries for 
catalogues. The whole aim and ob- 
ject of our advertising is to make them 
think that our saddles are the ones 
they must have ; and they can always 
have them if they insist upon dealers 
putting them on the wheels. Our rep- 
resentatives visit the dealers and man- 
ufacturers constantly.” 

‘““What can you say regarding the 
relative value of different advertis- 
ing media ?” 

‘* We think very little of the adver- 
tising done last year was unprofitable 
—though we did not then employ as 
thorough a method of keeping track 
of returns as Iintend this year. I can 
give no specific figures, but in a gen- 
eral way say we are satisfied that the 
mediums used all brought returns.’’ 

“What about general mediums ?” 

‘*We expect to increase our space 
but do not think we shall go into so 
many publications in the future. The 





ad. with the little girl sitting on the 
saddle reading a book has brought us 
the greatest number of inquiries.”’ 
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ADVERTISING JERSEY CITY. 

On this subject the Jersey City (N. J.) 
Fournal of April 21 has this to say: 

“* This city does not do enough advertising. 
It has more advantages than most other 
cities because of its location, yet the great 
majority of the people who pass through the 
city can only recall a faint recollection of un- 
sightly tenements when Jersey City is men- 
tioned. There is nothing that would pay 
better from an advertising standpoint than 
the removal of those rookeries from the upper 
end of Railroad Avenue and the improve- 
ment of the area between the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and Newark Avenue. The meadow 
land could be acquired by the city at small 
expense and turned into a small park. The 
rookeries could be replaced with buildings 
that would produce more money and of such 
a character as to give passengers a better 
idea of the city. There are more passengers 
going and coming on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road than on any of the other roads that 
reach tide water in this city, and it pays to 
give the traveling public a good impression 
of the city. If people are impressed with the 
womans of the city they remember it as a 
clean, progressive kind of a er and are 
favorably inclined when its bonds are for 
sale or its business men solicit orders, but 
any one who has seen only the view from the 
car windows can have but a poor opinion of 
Jersey City. It would pay to remove the 
eyesores by popular subscription, nd there 
are few things that could be done by im- 
provement associations that would produce 
more marked results. 


Sa 
** DUPLEX.” 

A decision important to owners of trade- 
marks was handed down this week in the 
Supreme Court. The case turned upon the 
right to the use of the word ‘‘ duplex’’ in 
connection with dress stays, and the decision 
was rendered in an action brought by Julius 
Janowitz against Max Levison for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the use of the word. Counsel 
for the defendant contended that the adjec- 
tive ‘“‘duplex’’ was a word in ordinary use 
and could not be exclusively appropriated by 
any person or firm. Justice Russell sus- 
tained this contention and refused to issue 
the injunction. He said: ‘The plaintiff 
seeks to enjoin the defendant from using the 
word ‘duplex,’ claiming adoption of the 
word as an arbitrary and fanciful designation 
designed to attract attention and so used by 
him prior to its use by the defendant. I am 
of the opinion that the word has long been 
one of common use as the equivalent of two- 
fold or double. It is applied to various man- 
ufactured articles, such as ‘duplex tele- 
graph,’ ‘ duplex lathe,’ and ‘ duplex railway 
ticket.’ If the defendant manufactures a 
dress stay of double material or double 
springs, or of twin pieces of steel, he has a - 
right to call it double, twofold or duplex. 
The plaintiff would deprive him of that right 
by assuming to make that an arbitrary or 
catchy word which is descriptive of quality 
or character. There is no proof in the case 
that there has been any effort to deceive the 
public.”"—Dry Goods Economist, April 23. 

+o, 





REMEMBER THAT. 

Farina cologne has probably been as much 
imitated as anything else in the perfumery 
line. Schieffelin & Co., of New York, ad- 
vertise that the label of the genuine Farina 
bears the words ‘‘gegenuber dem Julichs- 
Platz.”” Remember that and you won’t be 
fooled.—National Advertiser. 








A DRUGGIST’S ADVERTISING. 
By Fred. H. Clifford. 

Perhaps one druggist in every twen- 
ty has the ability to appreciate the full 
advertising value of his stock and store. 
Most members of the pestle and mortar 
fraternity are content to waste their 
newspaper space—if they have any atall 
—in running all-I-have-in-the-store ad- 
vertisements, and allowing the con- 
glomerate announceinents to grow oid 
and feeble in a six or twelve-month 
service. They rejoice because they 
have passed the ‘‘ business-card”’ era 
in newspaper advertising, yet can not 
be made to be- 
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‘* A good many retail druggists con- 
fine their advertising almost wholly to 
the late fall, the holidays and the 
‘spring tonic’ season. How is it with 
you?” was asked. 

** ‘Never too dull to advertise’ is my 
motto,” replied Mr. Sweet. ‘‘ A man 
can generally find business if he’ll only 
get out and work for it. Of course,” 
he continued, ‘‘there’s livelier selling 
at certain seasons of the year, but l've 
always been able to find goods in my 
stock that the people want, no matter 
whether it’s summer or winter. 

‘*There’s one of my latest circulars,” 
the druggist 





lieve that their 
all too general 
announcements 
are little, if any, 


You Feel 
Better 


after you've had a glass of my 


went on, taking 


improvement. 
Few retail 
druggists have 
taken up adver- 
tising as judi- 
ciously as has 
Caldwell Sweet, 
of Bangor, Me. 
Several years 
ago, when retail 
advertising was 
considered a 
needless expense 
by most mer- 
chants in the 
smaller cities, 
Mr. Sweet wasa 
liberal user of 
printer’s ink, 
And he has nev- 
er given it up. 
To-day he is 
spreading more 


delicious BIRCH BEER The 
chill, the sparkle;and snap, the! 
pleasant flavor of “wintergreen 
afl tend to make this Birch Beer 
‘an allayer of thirst, 9 refresher 
Of mind and body. and 2 satis- 
factory drink. 





ee constr veerest cape "tent wa $0 cents for a big pint 
oar arte oe" your rvoer Ol tb ee 
Caldwell Sweet, 
CALDWELL SWEET, 26 Main Street, 
26 Main Street. ewe 
{INA t's much cheaper 
to dura Wood Al 
CHAFING cohol than the or-' Lumped 
DISH = inary tind We 
camp wrod acne | SwWeEMNess. 


always io stock 
bave it put up 
fab pint bottles — price 


25 CTS. A PINT. 


(Wo extra charge ter ej 
bottle.) Try Wood Alco-' 
bol once and you'll want 


we other chafing dis 


You get it in my Choc 
olates and Bon-Bons, 
They're madeespecial- 
ly for me, of the very 
best quality of chdeo» 
late, and I'll guarantes 
them strictly pure and 
always fresh. 





CALDWELL SWEET, 


ed 

nytt a four-page 

tty won't do. “4 ma sheet from his 
washes desk. ‘I got it 
—- — out to celebrate 
OUR OLIVE OIL.. the passing of 
cotoes to ws digget from the hundred 
pe pe ld thousand mark 
SS in my prescrip- 


tion department. 
The day after 
the ro0,oooth 
prescription was 
filled I made a 
special window 
display for the 
occasion, gave 
one of these cir- 
culars to every 
visitor at the 
store, and pretty 
calendars and 
chromos to all 
who wanted 
them. Before 
the day was over 
I had returns 
from those cir- 
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ink, using more ‘ 
news Pp a p er ‘CALDWELL SWEET, 
26 Main Street. 


space, sending 





ee culars—and you 


see there’s noth- 








out more circu- 

lars than ever before. It was in Feb- 
ruary that I talked with Mr. Sweet. 
February isn’t a lively month in trade 
circles, but here was at least one drug- 
gist whose clerks were all at work and 
whose business seemed good. In the 
course of conversation, Mr. Sweet 
said : 

‘*T consider advertising just as im- 
portant a part of my business as my store 
shelves or my clerks. I could get along 
without shelves, or clerks, or advertis- 
ing, and still do some business, I sup- 
pose. But I’m after more—enough 
doesn’t suit me. That’s why I have 


the clerks and shelves and the ads.’’ 





ing about them 
that was calculated to stimulate imme- 
diate results.” 

*“‘To go back to newspapers,’’ I 
ventured to break in, ‘‘I seldom see 
two of your ads set in the same style.’ 

‘*T don’t like too much of one thing, 
it gets monotonous,” Mr. Sweet an- 
swered. “If I should use the same 
style day after day lotsof people would 
think, ‘Oh, that’s Sweet’s ad and I 
don’t want anything in the drug line,’ 
and they wouldn't read a word of it. 
With a change of style a man is pretty 
sure to read part way into an al. and 
I try to get him so interested that he’ll 
keep on to the end.”’ 
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‘* A good many successful advertisers 
use the one-style idea.” 

‘*So I’ve noticed,’’ Mr. Sweet re- 
plied, ‘‘and,’’ he added, ‘‘the time 
may come when I’ll see enough of its 
advantages to want to try it.” 

I asked Mr. Sweet what advertising 
medium he considered next best to the 
daily papers. 

‘** My store windows,” he said. ‘‘Sit- 
uated, as Iam, on a corner of our 
busiest street, many hundreds of peo- 
ple pass here daily. An _ attractive 
window display gets lots of attention 
from these passers-by, and I know it 
helps sales wonderfully.” 

**T’ve noticed some of your ads re- 
fer to the window display.” 

‘Ves, I make advertisement and 
window work together. To see one 
suggests the other. This I consider a 
most important factor in making pub- 
licity profitable.” 

Mr. Sweet has space in the local 
morning and evening papers, and 
changes copy at least twice a week. 
Such continual advertising of the right 
sort can not help being a powerful 
stimulant to the trade. 


—_——~or———— 
THE RIGHT OF THE SHEARS. 

The New York Hera/d having withdrawn 
its suit against the San Francisco Chronicle 
for alleged infringement of copyrighted 
news, the Chronicle says: 

“The copyright law is what it purports to 
be on its face; it is merely a protection to 
that sort of property which may be properly 
termed a product of the intellect. It is not 
intended to cover news. There can be no 
ownership in a fact once made public. The 
instant a piece of news is related it ceases to 
have property value. 

“Nor can it be urged by the Herald that 
it suffers an injury by the republication of a 
piece of news in a paper printed at a distance 
of over three thousand miles from its sphere 
of circulation. A newspaper on the Pacific 
Coast does the Hera/d no more harm in re- 

roducing one of its news items than our 
| York contemporary does harm to the 
London, Paris, Berlin, Viennese, Roman and 
other European publications when it draws 
news from them, as it does every day. 

“*It is the business of newspapers to take 
facts where they find them and pass them 
along. It isa business the Hera/d has fol- 
lowed for years by copying from European 
papers, which it is Mor to do because the 
difference in time is in its favor, and its at- 
tempt to prevent other papers exercising a 
similar privilege is not likely to succeed.” — 
Fourth Estate, New York. 

——_¢--—_—___—— 

A Fact that is not commented upon fre- 

uently enough is that a large proportion of 
} nes now making fortunes every year, do so 
as aresult of advertising. Had they 


solel ¢ H 
hed themselves with only making go 


satis 


goods and staked their success on that card 
alone, they would never have been known 
beyond their own limited territory.—A7t in 
Advertising. 
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ORIGIN OF THE TERM HALF-TONE. 

In the course of a paper read before the 
Photographic Convention at Yarmouth, July 
16, by Mr. Gamble, the origin of the term 
half-tone was thus explained : 

“*T have heard it stated that the process is 
called half-tone because in the reproduction 
the picture is lowered to a half-tone, that is 
to say, possessing neither high-lights nor 
deep shadows. That explanation is, however, 
a mistake. The term ‘half-tone’ came 
about in this way. The difficulty of the early 
process workers was to find a satisfactory 
method of reproducing the half-tones of the 
photauead in surfaces for mechanical print- 
ing. Taking the case of typographic ae 
it was easy to reproduce high-lights by leav- 
ing the printing blocks below in those parts, 
so that they would not be covered with ink, 
and would deposit no color on white paper. 
It was also easy to reproduce shadows by 
leaving those parts in relief on the blocks so 
that the ink was deposited on them, and thus 
transferred a patch of solid color to white 
paper. But what would become of the half- 
tones? It was not possible by the operation 
of passing a roller over the block to lay half 
a shade of ink on certain parts. Thus it was 
apicture without half-tones, and, therefore, 
merely a silhouette. But these early process 
workers were led to reflect that the wood en- 
graver got his tones by means of lines of 
more or less thickness, and by placing lines 
closer or further apart; also that the aqua- 
tint etcher obtained his effects by varying 
openness of a resinous grain, whilst the mez- 
zotinter and the steel-plate engraver obtained 
the effect by the closeness and the size of the 
stippling, and again, the lithographer took 
advantage of the grain of a coarsely ground 
stone. Thus it was argued that if the half- 
tone of a photograph could be broken up into 
some sort of agrain the problem of making 
the photograph into a printing block would be 
solved. We know that this problem was 
solved after years of patient experimenting 
by placing in front of the sensitive plate a 
ruled screen, that is to say, a network com- 
posed of cross lines on glass. The photo- 
graphicimage was thereby broken up into a 
grain, which reproduced the tones of the pho- 
tographs by dots of varying size. Half-tone 
reproduction was accordingly achieved, and 
naturally the method was called the half-tone 
process. i do not know who first called it 

half-tone,’ but probably it arose in this way : 
It was variously called by different workers 
according to their fancy. For instance, it was 
the *Meisenbach’ process—so-called after 
the patentee of one of the methods, whilst 
others called it the ‘ nature’ process, and be- 
sides there arose such names as ‘ heliotype,’ 
and ‘luxotype.’ But the public wanted to 
know what these strange terms meant, hence 
it7was usual to add a process for reproducing 
the ‘ half-tones of photographs,’ and this soon 
became shortened into the ‘half-tone pro- 
cess.’ So this name, ugly asit is, has stuck 
to the business.” — Pudlisher’s Lib ary. 
2) 


A SIMPLE SECRET. 


Where any business has grown phenome- 
nally it will be found that somewhere in its 
management is a person with an exceptional 
force of character ; some one who saw clear! 
where rivals groped or guessed. But it will 
also be found that his method of doing busi- 
ness is surprisingly simple, that the only 
* secrets’? about it are a little more common 
sense in the appeal to the self-interest of his 
possible customers, and a little more solici- 
tude for their comfort.—/, M, Gillam, 

















NEWSPAPER FACTS. 
Written for the Misstouri Editor by C. E. 
Hickok. 

From a mass of correspondence received 
from United States consuls the following 
facts concerning the publication of news- 
papers in foreign countries are culled: 

PERSIA. 

There are three papers printed in Persian, 
the /van, the Notice or Public News and the 
Rays of Light. The former is a court jour- 
nal, records the appointments of officers, new 
titles that are given and sold from time to 
time, and the doings of the shah, It is 
laudatory throughout in its tone. 

The Notice is a news supplement, its news 
being from three months to a year old. It 
runs to what is strange and incredible, such 
as double-headed calf stories, rather than 
legitimate news. It is largely a record of 
marvels. 

The Rays of Light is a little paper issued 
at Oroomiah by the American (Presbyterian) 
mission at that place. As late as 1893 this 
was the only paper using type in Persia. It 
is printed in the Syrian language and is 
devoted to the news of the mission. It was 
suppressed in 1893 by personal order of the 
shah, after having regularly appeared once or 
twice a month for over forty years. The 
ag was resumed upon promise not to pub- 
ish anything political or attacks on the 
Mohammedan religion, conditions easily ful- 
filled, since these had never appeared in its 
columns, 

The Jvam and Notice are printed from 
marble slabs prepared as follows: A page is 
written with Persian pen and ink ona spe- 
cially prepared paper. The sheet is then 
soaked in a solution of nitrate of silver. It is 
then pressed upon a block or slab of marble 
the size of the page. The acid acting upon 
the marble eats away between the letters, 
leaving the writing raised on the marble. 

Of equal interest is the printing process. 
Two pages are printed at atime. A wooden 
roller, wrapped with leather, is run over the 
inking stone. The roller is then handed to 
another man, who runs it over the slab or 
form. Another man lays the paper, well 
moistened, upon the form. The one who 
inked the form then lays a tympan, de- 
tached, over the sheet, and shuts down the 
fly. A fourth man then turns the spokes of 
a wheel with his feet, drawing the bed under 
the press. The man who inked the press 
forces it, or the platen, down by means of a 
lever, the bed going through at full speed 
under the platen. The lever being released, 
the platen is raised by springs and the bed 
is drawn back by a heavy ball and rope 
attached to the rear of the bed. The capac- 
ity of this press worked by four men is 
3,000 sheets a day. 

These papers are under the supervision of 
a minister of the press, and have a circula- 
tion of 3,000 or 4,000. They have little or no 
influence, as the average Persian does not 
read. There is no redress for grievances and 
little incentive to learning to read. Nogen- 
uine newspaper under these conditidns is 
possible. 

INDIA, 

The first papers here were published by 
Englishmen, but the Indians being an imita- 
tive race, soon began the publishing of their 
own papers. Little or nothing is paid for 
contributions, and for their news items they 
depend upon the Anglo-Indian papers. Some 
reach 10,000 or even 20,000 in circulation. 
The papers are delivered by messenger and 
by post, and few are sold at railway stations 
by newsdealers, 
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In Bombay there are three dailies, and as 
many at Madras. 

One amusing respect in which the native 
papers in India differ from those in our own 
country is their attitude toward holidays. 
For instance, on the occurrence of the great 
Hindoo festival of Doorga pujah, the worship 
of the goddess Doorga, which in character 
corresponds to our Christmas, the following 
cool announcement is made and taken as a 
matter of fact: ‘‘In consequence of the 
holidays there will be no issue of the —— 
during the ensuing fortnight.” 

HAWAII ISLANDS. 

The Advertiser is the oldest paper of 
Honolulu, having been established in 1856 by 
H. M. Whitney. 

Papers are mA published in Chinese and 
Portuguese. 

GREECE. 

In 1893 there were about roo papers in 
Greece and 30 of these in Athens. The 
Greeks are singularly fond both of publish- 
ing and reading newspapers. Hence new 
papers are continually being established, but 
few of these live. There are several satirical 

apers, as the Be// and the Romios. The 
atter is written entirely in verse and has a 
European reputation. 

The Ladies’ Journal is edited by Mme. 
Paren and advises women to care | for 
dress and more for useful knowledge. It 
urges them to fit themselves more thoroughly 
for independence in life, if necessary, and 
also to learn those things which are neces- 
sary to make them good mothers and wives. 
It fills a long felt want in that country. 

CHINA. 

The North China Herald has been pub- 
lished in Shanghai since August 3, 1850. The 
daily edition began July 1, 1864. 

The Shen-Pao isthe oldest daily Chinese 
paper in existence. It was established b 
Europeans over 23 years ago and costs 1ocas 
per copy, about one cent. 

Three years ago newspapers were found 
only at the treaty ports, where they were 
introduced by foreigners. 

At Amoy, China, the merchants post all 
their circulars, expresses and placards in all 
public places and temples and on the walls at 
the principal thoroughfares in the cities and 
country towns. 

Unusual news of interesting or important 
character is treated-in the same way. Hence 
newspapers are considered unnecessary. At- 
tempts have been made to establish papers 
by Europeans but without success. he 
Amoy Times died a natural death and the 
Chestnut saw the light of only one day. A 
trade paper, the Amoy Gazette and Shipping 
Report, is published but has no claim to 
journalism. Chinese merchants and officials 
refuse to patronize these papers. 

The three leading papers of Hong Kong 
are the Daily Press, the Hong Kong Tele- 
graph, and the China Mail. The Telegraph 
has a circulation of over 1,000 copies daily and 
is the largest east of Calcutta. The subscrip- 
tion price is $2.00 per month. It was estab- 
lished as a daily in jem, 1881, and com- 
menced issuing a weekly in January, 1883. 

The Mail is the oldest paper in Hong 
Kong, established in 1845, and is published in 
the afternoon. The Mai/ also publishes a 
weekly, the Over/and China Mail, price 
$12.0co per annum. 

COREA. 

As late as 1894 there were no publications 
in Corea except the (ourt Gazette, which 
was printed by hand and issued to a limited 
rumber of subscribers, 











ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 

The Standard, published at Buenos Ayres, 
is the oldest English paper in South Ameri- 
ca,established in 1833. None of the papers 
may use denunciatory epithets toward the 
officials, They are arraigned before the tri- 
bunal and.compelled to pay,heavy damages 
for such offense. If they refer by name to ac- 
cused persons pending prosecution, they 
subject themselves to fine and imprisonment. 
Afternoon papers in Buenos Ayres sell for 5 
cents and morning papers at 8 cents, or in 
gold one and one-half cents for the former 
and two and one-half cents for the latter. 
Yearly subscriptions are from $7.00 to $10.00 
a year in gold, but advertising is cheap. 

SIERRE LEONE, 

The two papers in this colony are published 
by negroes, educated in England and En- 
glish in all respects. 

AUSTRALIA. 

There were forty-five papers regularly 
published in South Australia during 1893. 
This includes all classes. 

SOUTHEAST AFRICA. 

The Mercury is the oldest daily paper pub- 
lished in the province of Natal. It was es- 
tablished in 1852. The Natal Witness is the 
oldest newspaper in the colony and is pub- 
lished by P. Davis & Sons at a penny a copy. 
Its circulation is from 3,000 to 4,000. he 
Natal Advertiser was <aabilael in 1872 as 
a daily. The Natal Search Light is a 
weekly and gives a criticism of passing 
events. Ihe Natal Farmers’ Magazine is 
the only monthly published in the colony 
and the only paper in South Africa devoted 
to farming pursuits. 


CHINA. 

The Pekin Gazette is supposed to be the 
oldest paper now published. It is merely a 
bulletin for disseminating imperial edicts. 

JAPAN. 

In Japan there are about 250 dailies, 23 of 
which are published in Tokio, and some 410 
periodicals. These can be divided into two 
classes, one for the male and the other for 
the female readers. In the former the Chi- 
nese characters are intermingled with 
‘* Kana,” while in the latter such Chinese 
character, pronunciation and meaning are 
accompanied with “ Kana”’ by their side, 
which makes the reading much easier. 

The official Gazette is published by the 
Imperial Government, Japan, and in it are 
published all the laws, ordinances, regula- 
tions, official appointments, etc. 

The /iji Shimpo, published in ‘Tokio, 
Japan, is the highest priced daily paper in 
that empire. Its subscription price is 50 seu 
a month or about 32 cents and its circulation 
is 8,000. The lowest priced paper is the 
Yorozu Choho, a daily ladies’ paper, which is 
published at 20 sen a month. 

The Asahi has the largest circulation of 

apanese papers, about 50,000 copies daily. 

he Miyako comes next with 30,000 daily. 
PALESTINE, 

There is no newspaper published in all 
Palestine. Permission would have to be se- 
cured from the Turkish Government before 
this could be done and even if started it 
could not be supported. There is, however, 
a Jewish paper published in Jerusalem de- 
voted solely to Jewish religious interests and 
in no sense a newspaper. It is called the 
Gazelle, Ha-Tzi-7vy, and sometimes comes 
out under the name of Ha-Oar, the Light: 


SYRIA. 

The Gazette of the Beirut Vilayet is a 
weekly paper published in Turkish and Ara- 
bic and is the official organ of the local Ot- 
toman authorities. 


Circulation, 700, mostly 
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among functionaries and government em- 
ployees. Price, $3.30 a year. 
The Lissan-ul-Ha/, organ of current 
events, is published in Arabic twice a week 
and has a circulation of 1,250 copies. 
The Beirut Messenger of Good Newsisa 
weekly Catholic journal published at Beirut. 


1AM. 

In Bangkok there are published two dailies 
and two bi-weeklies. One of the dailies 

ublished by the Siamese in their own 
anguage is known as the Government 
Gazette. The greater part of the English 
papers are taken up with editorials. The 
telegraphic service in these is confined to 
messages most of a few lines, mentioning 
prominent Englishmen traveling in the coun- 
try or some lord having killed an elephant 
in India. 

COLON AND PANAMA. 

Three years ago there were twenty papers 

published in these two cities. 
EGYPT. 

Sixty-one periodicals are published in 
Egypt, 38 of which are at Cairo, 17 at Alex- 
andria, 7 at Port Said and one at Assiont. 
Thirty-one are in Arabic, eleven in Greek 
and the rest in French, Italian and English. 
This country has a press censor. Good 
Arab typesetters get ro piasters or ahout 50 
cents aday. Only about 20 per cent of the 
people can read and write. 

ZANZIBAR. 

The Zanzibar Gazette is the only paper 
published on the east coast of Africa. It is 
the organ of the British consul general and 
the Zanzibar government. Circulation, 650 
copies per week. 

TURKEY. 

There are about thirty newspapers pub- 
lished in Constantinople, mostly political. 
On account of the press censorship they have 
but little influence. 

SALVADOR. 

No paper can live in Salvador out of its 
own resources, They are printed in the 
government printing offices, as a rule, and 
many of the editors are paid by the govern- 
ment. 

ITALY. 

At the end of 1891 there were 1,779 news- 
papers and reviews published in Ital » one to 
every 17,059 inhabitants. The oldest daily 
political newspaper now published is the 
Gazetta di Vennesia, founded in 1805. The 
oldest periodical publication is the Azti 
Della Real Accademia dei Luicet, founded in 
1864. Only 139 periodicals are daily, 589 are 
weekly. 

On December 1, 1891, there were 574 polit- 
ical periodicals, including 62 politico relig- 
ious ones. Next comes the administrative 
judicial periodical, on social science, 307, agri- 
cultural, industrial, commercial, financial, 
184. 

JAMAICA, . 

Twenty-four papers are published in the 
island of Jamaica. 

The first printing press used on the island 
was ee by a Mr. Aikman, a Scotch- 
man thé publisher of the first newspaper, 
called the Royal Gazette. 

PERU. 

The E/ Commercia is the oldest represent- 
ative of the Peruvian press, having been 
founded May 4, 1839, by Senores Manuel 
Armunategui and Alejanners Vellola. 

ee O- 


IN MEXICO. 

More than half of the proprietary articles 
sold in Mexico are of American make. The 
trade might be extended.—National Adver- 
tiser, New York City. 














WINDOW DRESSING SUGGESTIONS, 

From a mass of suggestions on window 
dressing in trade papers Printers’ INK se- 
lects the following, and gives them for what 
they may be worth: 

For a sporting goods store here is a window 
display, which will doubtless keep the pave- 
ment in front of it lined with spectators. 
Place a tub in the window at the center, and 
fill this with water to the brim. Inclose it 
with banks of moss even to the edge, so that 
the tub will be entirely hidden. At one side 
construct the stump of a tree, which can be 
effectively done by trimming an ordinary log 
with moss and artificial greens. On this 
stump place the lay figure of a man, clad in 
fishing costume, with every detail belonging 
tosuch an outfit. Let him be in the act of 
fishing, which can readily be done. In his 
basket may be placed artificial fish, which he 
has already caught. Have a hamper by his 
side too. In the background have a fully 
equipped bicycle against a tree constructed 
of artificial greens. This can be varied to 
hunting or to camping by the exercise of 
proper ingenuity. If desired to make this 
more elaborate, a tent can be placed in the 
background. There is practically no limit 
to the possibilities here suggested. 

A fine window display in ribbons may be 
simply effected in the following fashion: 
Drape the ceiling and the floor as well as the 
sides with cream-colored cheese-cloth, softl 
tufted. Project from the sides and the bac 
a number of rods toward the center, about 
three feet from the flooring. These are to 
leave an open space of at least two feet in the 
center. Around’ each rod twist ribbon of a 
different color, and at the end of each rod 
form a large rosette. Let the remainder of 
each bolt of ribbon drop to the center of the 
window floor. Of these form an immense 
rosette, harmoniously blended. From the 
roof of the window, form loops extending 
from one corner to another and drooping al- 
most to the projecting rods. At the center, 
where they meet, form another rosette of 
vari-colored ribbons. If the colors are well 
selected this display will be very effective. 

heese cloth is a material invaluable in 
connection with window displays—so inex- 
pensive and yet effective. Here is one in 
which four colors are employed—yellow, 
white, orange and red. Cover the ceiling 
with white cheese cloth in plaits. At the 
back form a slim diamond in yellow, plaitin 
white around it. Inside this yellow diamond, 
which should have a puffed effect, form the 
words, ‘* Cut Prices,’”’ in white cloth. Below 
this let the background be a mirror. Drape 
the ends of the window with white, plaited 
up and down, but at the top at each end form 
a ‘*sun burst ’’ of white for a base, with red 
to puff the center. Let streaks of bright yellow 
cheese cloth project from the red against the 
puffed white field. Cover the floor with 
puffed white cheese cloth, and display your 
wares thereon. 

At this season flower displays in store win- 
dows are most appropriate. In the center of 
the window rig upa large basket with wire 
frame work, winding the wire with colored 
paper, preferably of green and white. Fill 
the basket either with real or artificial fow- 
ers, using art to let them droop from the 
sides. Display your goods artistically, letting 
them peep out from between the flowers. 
This display is most efficient for such stocks 
as men’s hats, books and stationery, men’s 
furnishings and shoes, Back of the basket 


place a background of green stuff—artificial 
smilax making a fine display. Extend this 
too around the sides. 


Then display samples 
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of stock all around, and place roses in or on 
each. The floor of the window may be made 
of artificial moss. 

As an appropriate window display for May, 
have a rural background, either quale 
painted or selected from an oil-cloth or a 
wall-paper stock. Cover the floor of the 
window with grass mats. On the sides have 
drapery of a green artificial smilax or some- 
thing similar. In the center rig up a May- 
pole, covered with colored ribbons. On a 
movable ay around the pole stand a 
number of dolls or children’s figures. An 
electrical device can be made to revolve the 
platform, and also to make it reverse. The 
dolls are to hold colored ribbons loosely sus- 
pended from the top of the pole, and which 
will wind and rewind as the pole and the 
platform revolve and reverse. It may be 
imagined that this will make an especially 
beautiful display at night, if lights are ar- 
tistically thrown uponit. To get a moonlight 
effect, throw a white light on it from above. 

The following is a neat window display for 
a men’s furnishing store. Cover the floor or 
the window with a dull-colored paper muslin, 
say maroon or dark blue, to give it a softer 
effect. Drape the sides and the back with 
the same material, in the same way. In the 
center raise a pole, about four feet in height 
and cover it with cuffs arranged on top of 
each other, and concealing the pole. On the 
top construct a wire ring. Cover this with 
bow neckties, in colors. Form a crown of 
collars over the whole of this by fastening 
the collars by the button holes to the hoop. 
To heighten the effect, in an artistic way, 
place neckties above. On the floor of the 
window, with the pole as a center, construct 
a circle of brass rods about a foot in height. 
On each place a derby hat, and ornament 
these according to individual taste. From 
the crown of each derby run a pair of suspend- 
ers. On the floor arrange a display of gloves, 
handkerchiefs and jewelry novelties. At the 
back and sides display umbrellas and canes. 

For the windows of a candy store this will 
make an attractive display: Construct four 
steps, or a staircase of wood, the width of 
the window and about four feet from the floor 
at the back. Cover the steps with white 
crinkly paper. Make the back of four differ- 
ent colors of papers, rolled like cornucopias 
and placed side by side perpendicularly like 
organ pipes. On the sides have mirrors, and 
drape these with white paper. On the first 
step make a — otf chocolates, on tin 
trays covered with white paper. On the sec- 
ond step place pistache and vanilla creams, 
on tin trays covered with paper of the same 
color as the candies. On the next step place 
violet-colored candies in like manner, and on 
the last step select pink candies and treat 
them the same way. Interspersed between 
all on each step have paper flowers. 

+> 

SIZE, 

Many business men hesitate to advertise 
because they imagine that only large an- 
nouncements pay. This is a serious mis- 
take. A good small advertisement is good in 
spite of its size, but no increase in the size of 
a bad advertisement will make it a good an- 
nouncement. A small advertisement well 
constructed and properly placed can be a 
good one, and no business man should hesi- 
tate to place his goods before the public sim- 

ly because he can not afford a whole page. 

t the size of your ad correspond with the size 
of your business, be clothed in plain, precise 
terms and properly momechol as to type, 
and its size will not hinder its usefulness.— 
Western Advertiser. 
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NOTES. 


Tue Minneapolis Fournal issues a booklet 
givirg information about its want ads, the 
prices charged for them and other details. 

Profitable Publicity, issued monthly at 
San Francisco at $1 a year, is the newest of 
Printers’ Inx’s babies. It appears to be a 
lusty infant, full of desire to develop home 
talent in the advertising field. 

A war map on the Des Moines (Ia.) News 
bulletin board shows the east coast of the 
United States and the coasts of Spain, Portu- 
gal, the Canary, Cape Verde islands and the 
West Indies in brilliant colors, 

Tue Toledo Commerciad has just installed 
a battery of fine new Mergenthaler linotype 
machines, in addition to the new Hoe quadru- 
ee press it has just placed in commission. 

‘o complete the process of development it has 
changed from the single wire to the full serv- 
ice of the Associated Press, and three oper- 
ators are now kept busy taking the night re- 
port for the Commercial. 

An English bicycle firm has adopted a novel 
method of advertising machines and acces- 
sories. A hall is secured for the purpose, 
and two evenings a week a free exhibition of 
the cinematograph is given. While the au- 
diences are not wearied, the special features 
of the machines are dilated upon between the 
scenes, and the machines and fixtures are 
placed around the room for inspection after- 
ward.—A merican Wheelman. 

Tue Dayton (Ohio) Evening News has re- 
cently put in three Mergenthaler linotype 
machines, and as it has the exclusive after- 
noon service of the Associated Press it states 
that it is in position to lead all other news- 
papers in that city. In addition to thisit has 
reduced its price to one cent, and states that 
it has nearly doubled its circulation in ten 
days—the most phenomenal increase ever 
known in Dayton, so it asserts. 

TiEDTKE BROTHERS were awarded $5 dam- 
ages against the Blade by a jury in Judge 
Barber’s court. They sued for $270. The 
case arose over an advertisement in the 
Blade. They offered eggs at 13% cents a 
dozen. In making up the form the figure 
“*:’? dropped out. Asa result the Tiedtke 
stores were overrun with egg purchasers, and 
in a few hours they disposed of hundreds of 
dozens of the hen fruit.— 7oledo (O.) Daily 
Blade, April 2t. 

ANovELTy in advertising a play was adopted 
in Washington during the week of the initial 

rformance of ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier 

ush,”’ from Ian Maclaren’s stories. This was 
an exhibition in one of the windows of 
Messrs. Woodward and Lothrop’s store, con- 
sisting of the works of the author, photo- 

raphs and sketches forming the originals of 
the illustrations, with a background of litho- 
graphed playbills. In the center there was 
set a model of one of the scenes in the play, 
made by Mr. Joseph Physioc of this city.— 
The Bookman, New York. 

AN organization has been formed in Chi- 
cago called the National Parcel Post League. 
The organization qnduianiy represents 
merchants who do a large mail business with 
people residing in the country. The object 
of the league is to induce the postal depart- 
ment to establish a system of transportation 
of smal packages through the mails, some- 
thing similar to the parcel post system 
prevailing in Europe. The advocates of 
this say that at present the express compa- 
nies have a monopoly of the business, and 
that if the postal department would go into 
it they would reap a big revenue from the 
same,—St¢. Louis Dry Goods Reporter. 





PERSISTENCY. 

Persistency is characteristic of all men 
who have accomplished anything great, says 
Success. They may lack in some particular, 
may have many weaknesses and eccentrici- 
ties, but the quality of persistence is never 
absent in a successful man. No matter 
what opposition he meets or what discour- 
agements overtake him, he is always persist- 
ent, ae | can not disgust him, labor 
can not weary him. He will persist, no mat- 
ter what comes or goes; it is a part of his 
nature; he could almost as easily stop 
breathing. It is not so much brilliancy of 
intellect or fertility of resource as persisten- 
cy of effort, constancy of purpose, that gives 
success. Persistency always inspires confi- 
dence. Everybody believes in a man who 
persists, He may meet misfortunes, sorrows 
and reverses, but everybody believes that he 
wil! ultimately triumph, because they know 
there is no keeping him down. ‘ Does he 
keep at it—is he persistent ?’’ This is tie 

uestion which the world asks about a man. 

ven a man with smallability will often suc: 
ceed if he has the quality of persistence, 
where a genius without it would fail. 


voicsthasnisalifiali acne 
EXCELLENT ADVICE. 

Let all uncertain methods alone; pick out 
the best medium, use this medium as far as 
your means will go, and stick absolutely to 
the one thing. Do not try to cover ten news- 
pepe with the money that should go to one. 

preading your money too thin over a large 
surface is just as bad as the farmer who tried 
to cover aten-acre field with a pint of seed. 
If there are other good papers besides the 
one, best let them wait until you havea larger 
sum to spend, so that you can divide with 
them. —Curtis Publishing Company. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


GEORGIA. 


S UTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
\. Southern agricultural publication. Thrift 
people read it ; 22,000 monthly. Covers Sout 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


v HE COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 

—is the only — paper in South Carolina 
giving a sworn and detailed circulation state- 
ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). It is the best 
family newspaper published in the State. That’s 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


W BEELING NEWS, 7,500 daily. Soar 





























eve’g paper in city 40,000. LA 





Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 


THE EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, 


is the best daily newspaper in America for the 
size of the town. Itis typographically handsome, 
accurate and reliable. Member Associated Press. 
It has more home advertising and foreign adver- 
tising than any other evening paper initsfield. It 
brings results, It is read by all classes. 
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GEN D for asample of my goon for adver 
. tisers—size lixl4. Price, $2. J og? 1,000, Ad- 
dress WM. JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce st., N. Y. 


THE * 
New Pen Poin 
THE EFFSEY FALCON PEN 


to writers. It 





a 
is of finely tempered steel and a@ peculiar 
e 0 ic spring 


curve. which ey to the pen an elast: 
and enables to resist hard wear. It wri 
with equai ease op rough or smooth paper, and 
lasts twice as long as any ordinary steel pen. A 
boon to bookkeepers, clerks, accountants and 
protessoust writers ; $1 per box of 144; sample 
x sent, 10c. Not sold by stationers, for they say 
they last too long. Write direct to manutacturer, 


JOHN H. COOK, Red Bank, N. J. 








PHENIX, ARIZONA, 


is the trade center of 
50,000 prosperous people, 


» THE a 
Arizona Republican 
published every morning 
in the year, is read by the majority 
of these people. 


For rates and information concerning this 
progressive newspaper, see 

H. D. LA COSTE, Eastern Agent, 

38 Park Row, New York. 





Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


is a mighty live city—a ra industrial center with splendid railroad facilities. It 


has over half a hundre 


diversified manufacturing industries, with immense pay 


rolls, and the people have money to spend. The population is rapidly growing. 


The Pawtucket Evening Tribune 


established in 1888—now under new and progressive management, with an up-to- 


date plant—is forging steadily tothe front. Its advertising patronage shows a strong 
and healthy growth. Tue Trisune has a distinct territory of its own, being the 
only Democratic newspaper in a fieid of over 80,000 people, embracing the cities of 
Pawtucket and Central Falls, and a long chain of manufacturing villages in the 
Blackstone Valley THe TripunE makes a strong specialty of local news. Mr. 
Genera] Advertiser, see that THz Trisune is on your list of papers, 

















‘These Find it Easy! 


OFFICE OF 


Cwice=a=Wleek Times=Rews 


Established 1867, Thirty-First Year. 


CIRCULATION EACH ISSUE, - - - 3,021. 


W. M. Meeks & SON, Proprietors. 


Gadsden, Ala., March 17, 1808. 
Editor of American Newspaper Directory : 
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THE BEST IS CHEAPEST 


Explains why the Joliet Daily News’ advertising actually 
increased 25 per cent the first three months of 1898 over ’97. 
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Local merchants know its value. Foreign advertisers get returns. 


Average 5 57 5 . 5 5 { DAILY, 
March Circulation, c] 5 Last 12 months. 
None sold to newsboys. Delivered by carriers to subscribers. 


eg THE NEWS CO. 
Advertisers in 


Farm-Poultry 
Get Results 
For Good Reasons. 


ist.—It has the largest circulation of any 
journal of its kind in all the world. 

2d.—It reaches well-to-do people in the sub 
urbs of cities, large towns and villages 
who have money to spend. 

3d.—It goes into the family, and is read 
largely by the women. 

4th.—Every subscriber pays cash in ad- 
vance for it, because of the practical, 
helpful matter it contains which they 
find useful. 

5th.—Over 10,000 copies are sold on news- 
stands each month, in addition to yearly 











An Opportunity! 


PITTI 

If there are any of the readers 
of Printers’ Ink who would like to 
reach an exclusive class consist- 
ing of wealthy stockmen and pros- 
perous farmers, they can reach 
them directly through 


Texas Stock 


AND 


Farm Journal 
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CIRCULATION, subscribers, because it is bright, clean, 
14,000 GUARANTEED. and “ up to date.” 
; ‘ 6th.—It has no “dead head” circulation ; 
Rates, 10c. per Agate line, with it is all “ fresh eggs.” 
liberal discounts on time and 7th.—It sends sample copies only to those 
space contracts. who request same for examination. 
It is published semi-monthly. Forms close 
OFFICES: the 5th and 2oth of each month. Sample 
and rates sent on application to 
DALLAS. FORT WORTH. — 
SAN ANTONIO. I, S. JOHNSON & CO., 
TT snsnesensnasnisiesssesae | 22 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 




















To Get Customers ~~ 


Advertise in their favorite family paper, 


THE EVENING JOURNAL 


of Jersey City, N. J. 


Average Circulation in 1897, - [4,756 
Actual Average Circulation for Nov., Dec. and Jan., [5,407 || 
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Texas is the greatest State in the Union. 
There are over 300,000 Baptists in Texas, 


THE 
TEXAS 
BAPTIST 
STANDARD 


is their chief denominational medium. 
The STANDARD has the largest circula- 
tion of any religious paper published in 
the Southern States. 
The following affidavit proves that 


fact: 
co, TEXAS, February 38, 1897. 
To WHOM In M. re *CONCER' 
This certifies that the cmnaiiont number of 
complete copies of the TEXAS BAPTIST STAND- 
ARD print during any week of 1896 was 


21,500. 
J. B. CRANFILL, Frepeteter. 
“Seal.) é M. HaMILTON, Press 
iT. CLAIR LAWRENCE, Mailing — 
Su sumee and sworn to before me b: 
B. Cranfill, T. M. Hamilton and St. C LE 
Lawrence, this 3rd day of February, 1897. 
JNO. T. BATTLE, 
Notary Public, McLennan Co., Texas. 


Advertising rates are reasonable. 

Write to the Texas Baptist Stand- 
ard, Waco, Texas, for sample copy 
and rate card. 








Eight pages—Daily and Sunday 
—English and Yiddish—1 cenf. 


UNIQUE 
BRIGHT 
ENTERPRISING 


THE JEWISH 
DAILY NEWS 


pONOIyIND 


Printers’ Ink says: 


“The Jewish Daily News with a cir- 
culations of 17,000 is an —— sheet, 
at 185 East Bway. N ew York. It 
is the outgrowth of t S Jewish Gazette, a 
weekly established in 1874. 

“The subscription lists of more than 
penny A defunct competitors are kept 
alive for the Jewish Gazette by seven 
trained traveling agents. Circulation 
nearly 25,000. 

“The parents read the news columns 
in the YrppIsH pages of the paper, while 
the children look to the English part for 
Jewish news and special features they 
can not find elsewhere. These papers are 
thus read by both generations. 

“ Yiddish is more spoken in N. Y. than 
any other foreign language but Ger- 


man.” _ - 
Specimen Copies Sent Free. 




















A Model Newspaper Outfit 
The Dail 
Northwestern 


OSHKOSH, WIS., 





Established 
1868, 








Is organized on asolid basis. It owns its 
own building, which is devoted exclu- 
sively to the newspaper. It has an outfit 


ing press of the newest de: 
department and a completely organized 
corps of editors and reporters. _—— 
this it built and now operates its ow 
line of telegraph from Oshkosh to Mil: 
waukee, a distance of 122 miles, connect- 
ing with the leased line of the Associ- 
ated Press. It receives the full leased 
wire service every day, besides the serv- 
ice of acorps of special correspondents. 

These facts are enumera’ to show 
the character of ral . eperinemmeahe 
business and circulat 

o better or wy satisfactory adver- 

tising medium can ‘ow 

Eastern advertisers will find files of 
this yet and can make contracts at 
our New York office, No. s Park Row, 
in charge of Mr. H. D. La Costs, at ex- 
actly the same rates as at ras home office. 














The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 


WEST OF THE RIVER, 


IS ONLY REACHED THROUGH 


THE CYCLING WEST 


Let us help you get agents where 
you have none, and help the agents 
you have, by advertising your goods 
before the riders in their vicinity. 

WE HELP BOTH. 
NO OTHER CYCLE PAPER REACHES 
OUR FIELD. 


WE ARE ALONE. 


Write us for special inducements, 


The Cycling West Publishing Co. 


BOX 133. DENVER, COL. 
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“If you see it 
in some papers 
it isn’t true,” 


Said a large advertiser to the’ writer. Pro- 
gressive journalism is educating people in 
unbelief. To-day’s news is contradicted 
to-morrow. Advertisers who have money 
enough to use all papers can afford, perhaps, 
to advertise in papers which trade upon 
making sales by sensational methods. 

Unbelief, through ** progressive, hysteri- 
cal’? news columns, will attach to the adver- 
tising columns. 

Now, more than ever before, advertisers 
who want their money to bring most returns 
will need to use the papers which have their 
readers’ undeceived confidence in editorial, 
news and advertising columns. 


For 23 to 78 years 


these papers have grown up in families able 
to buy what they want.’ In them they have 
the loving confidence of many subscribers. 
They speak at all times when the listener is 
willing to hear. Often when he does not ex- 
pect it, but never except with the voice of a 
trusted friend, whose words obtain instant 
acceptance. They now provide the indorsed 
introduction 


To 220,000 


Best 
Religious 
Homes 


with all their varied needs. ‘They can add to 
the growth and prosperity of any honest busi- 
ness enterprise advertised in their columns. 
They cover a portion only of the religious 
field, but that field is theirs exclusively. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PUT SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 
THEM } LUTHERAN OBSERVER, 
ON _ CHRISTIAN STANDARD, 
PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL, 

YOUR { REF, CHURCH MES: ENGER, 
LIST, { CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTOR, 

* } EPISCOPAL RECORDER, 
CHRISTIAN RECORDER. 


Advertising rates and full particulars will 
be furnished for each paper separately, or in 
combination, by the Advertising Department 
of these papers. 


The Religious Press Association, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 














ONE TRIAL BRINGS RESULTS, 





HARTFORD 
TIMES 


with its circulation of 


15,000 Daily and 


7,700 Semi-Weekly 


will take care of Connecticut 
for you. 

The Times is recognized as 
the best advertising medium 
in Southern New England. 

When figured in propor- 
tion to actual circulation, 
The Times’ advertising rates 
are 50 per cent lower than 
any other Hartford paper. 


. Send for Sample Address 


Copy THE TIMES, 
Ha&TFoRD, 


and Rate Card. , CONN. 

















Tree 


New England's Family Paper. 





Fortland, 


THE 


Portland Transcript 


The following facts wiii interest 


advertisers who are seeking the best 
mediums and who appeal to New Eng- 
land buyers. 


FIVE FACTS. 
The average weekly circulation 
of the TRANSCRIPT for the year 
ending July 31, 1897, was 


23,4438 
One-half of this circulation is in 


Maine ; nine-tenths of it is in New 
England. 


Probably no paper in the count: 
3. many readers pa: <4 


has so 


South. Ask any New Englander if 
this is not so. 

Each issue of the TRANSCRIPT has 
12 pages. The average of advertis- 
ing does not ex 10 columns. 
This means good position for “run 
of paper” ads. 


5 The advertising rates of the TRAN- 
s 


SCRIPT are moderate. and two or 
three extra good itions can be 
had by early application. 


TRANSCRIPT *, 
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HOW RIPANS TABULES SELL—TEN FOR FIVE CENTS: 
IN NEWARK, N. J. IN JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


S. Jackson, 482 Broad st. That five-cent | G. A. Krauss, 235 Grove st., cor. Grand. They 
.— Tabules is a splendid seller. are selling better than chewing gum just 
Richard Staebler, 848 Broad st., four doors be- now 
low N.& N. Y. R. R. Station. Ripans are Eugene Hartnett, cor. Warren and Montgom- 
selling all right. It is a popular price and| erysts. Weare selling a lot of Ripans—the 





sells without an effort. five-cent size. 

Geo. Linnett & Bro., os Park and Clin-| Earl B. Silvers, 5 Montgomery st., Fuller 
ton ave. Having ‘ood sale on _— oe near the Ferry. Having a nice 
The five-cent kind sel 8 very, very well e of Kipans Tabules. They have practi- 


Garrigan’s Pharmacy, 709 Broad _ st., cor. 4 killed the sale of Carter’s Little Liver 
Cedar. [amselling a good many Ripans. I | Pills. It is the five-cent and ten-cent article 
bought twenty-five gross. and have bought that sells quickly nowadays. 
fifteen gross since, making forty gross. Dr. W.J.Cadmus, 229 Newark ave., cor. Coles 
Ripans are welladvertised and sell readily. st. I sell a good many Ripans Tabules. 
They geta good price for them, but then! They area good article. I have used them 
that is all right, the goods sell well. myself. Doctors can feel perfectly safe in 

8. Schwarz's Broad St. Pharmacy, 903 Broad recommending them, for ay? know what 
st. (Moving to 901 Broad). We sell alot of | there is in them. Nothing in them that 
Ripans. I buy from Smith. I was out of| willhurt aayone. Can not say that of all 
them once four days and could not get them patent medicines. 
from jobber. I lost thesale of a good many | Frank D. Cole, Grand st., cor. Summit ave. 
dozens in that time. Ripans selling very well, very well. 

H. W. Crooks, cor. Broad and Clark sts. We | William R. Laird, cor. Jersey ave. and Wayne 
sell a good many Ripans. Have twostores| st., and 250 Washington st. We sell niore 
and buy five gross at a time. Have been Ripans then anything else. It must take 
troubled some to get Chocolate Coated Tab- a good many girls to put them all up. 
ules from Smith. He is invariably out. | Chas. J. McCloskey, cor. Montgomery and 
Ordered ©. C. Tabules the otherday andhe | Monmouth sts. Isella meee many Ripans 
only sent me three boxes. One customer, Tabules. Ihave some calls for twenty-five- 
took them all. cent Denes. I either sell a twenty-five-cent 

Petty’s Pharmacy, 925 Broad st., near Hill. hox of C. C. or five-cent packages. The 
bane» —_— package of Ripans just sells Tabules are very popular here. 

rapic P. vering, 587 Summit ave. (Five Cor- 

E. Reichle, 362 Springfield ave. Ripans sell-| ners.) I sell quite a number of Ripans. 
ing very well. That was the best move the | Price is none toosmall. Some people want 
Ripans Chemical Co. ever made when they | __ to get two packages for five cents now. 
began to put up a five-cent article. Gains J. F. ——-e 444 rgen ave., Jersey City 
draggtets try to discourage the sale of five Heights. I sell a lot of Ripans— five-cent 
cent patent medicines, but itis no use. I size only. I got out of them a few days 
have people come in here and buy a five-| ago, and my customers were realindignant. 
cent package of Ripans to try, and in a few Said never ought to get out of Ripans. 
days they come back and buy three or four Lyons & Ziegler, 464 Bergen ave. Ripans sell 
packages. ‘ing well, five-cent size and fifty-cent boxes. 

Joseph Gibian, 262 South Orange ave. Iam _ J.D. Baeucker, 41 WestSide ave. Your goods 
selling alot of Ripans. I bought $100 worth. need no ee seen | here. Every druggist 
Should have bought $400 or $500 if they had is expected to keep Ripans, and if he doesn’t 
made me any discount. I have only three the customers want to know the reason 
or four gross left. why. Isella great many of them here. 

E. Broch’s Prescription Pharmacy, 370 Cen- James C. Hakes,342 Communipaw ave. I sell 
tral ave., cor. Morris ave. I am selling a| agoodmany Ripans. It has been thoroughly 
gross of Ripans every two weeks. Used to demonstrated that five cent and ten cent 
sell about one 50 cent box a week. | articles are the best sellers. 

R. D. Bradner, Bloomfield and Summer aves. | Court House Pharmacy, 588 Newark ave.. 0))p. 
Having a good sale of Ripans. Buy five| Court House, Jersey City Heights. | am 
gross at a time and they only last me about | selling a gross of five-cent Ripans a month. 


ten weeks. | Think I shall buy a five gross lot next time. 
x. Palis, 121 Belmont ave. Ripans sell well. Had a call for Chocolate Coated Ripans 
hat five-cent package is what sells. | Tabules yesterday. Shall order a few hoxes 


Echort & Denton, 553 Orange st. Ripans Tab- of the C. C. with my next order. I think 
ules are a splendid seller. Wesellalotof| Ripans Tabules have hurtthesale of Bromo 

em. Seltzer a little. 

John Nydes’ Prescription Pharmacy, 440 | Frank J. Lischke, 962 Summit ave.. cor. Grif- 
Orange” st., cor. 4th st. Am selling about! fith st., Jersey City Heights,N.J. Ripans 
two dozen of Ripans in ten days. I have| sell very, very we 
only bought two dozen at a time, but the | Geo. R. arris. 453 Central ave., Jersey City 
goods are getting more popular every day,| Heights,N. J. I sell altogether too many 
and shall have to buy a gross of them soon. Ripans. It keeps me jumping up all the 

Germania Pharmacy.76 Belmont ave. Iam/_ time. A gross only lasts mea few days. 
selling quite afew Ripans. Those Tabules | Hermann Roder, 255 ‘Central ave.,cor. Bowers 
are good. Iknow what they are. ° | st., Jersey City Heights. N. J. We sell a lot 

Albert Schurr. Oriental Pharmacy, 293 Belle- of Ripans. ave only been keeping the 5- 
ville ave. Buy five gross of Ripans ata| cent kind about six weeks and have sold 
time. Selling well. | __several gross. 

Bowery Pharmacy. 28 Bowery, cor. Mott st. | Wm. A. Beardmore, 384Summit ave. Ripans 
Ripans selling fair. Five and ten-cent| Tabules is one of the best sellers I have. I 
goods are the articles that sell. | have a nice trade on them 

Seidler Drug Co., 21 Ferry st., near Market st. ; Conrad Gogaa. 289 Summit ‘ave., cor, Church 
depot. Am selling four or five grossof Rip- st. I have kept the Ripans Tabules fer 
ans a week. Bought fifteen gross only a| nearly five years and never sold any untila 
a time ago, and have only one gross| few monthsago. Iam selling a lot of them 

| no That was certainly a wise move to 
henna 's Pharmacy, cor. Mulberry and Clin- | _ put a five-cent package on the market. 

ton sts. Havea good sale of Ripans. Sella | J. A. Zabriskie, ot Summit ave. I sell quite 

lot of the five-cent kind; do not keepany| a good many Ripans, and I guess every 

other style of putting up. druggist indoreey City does. 
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NOT TRYING TO BUY 


RATING 


FOR TEN DOLLARS 


A GOOD CIRCULATION 
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CHartes Austin Bates 
VANDERBILT BUILDING 
New Yor«. 


LONG DISTANCE TELE OWOWEI868 CORTLANDT 


CABLE ADDFESS. “GOODAD” NEW VORR 
April 19th, 1898. 


Messrs. Georgs P. Rowell & Co.» 

10 Spruce St., City. 
Gentlemen:- 

Por at least twelve(12) years I have made constant use of 
tho American Newspaper Directory. 

Whenever the circulation or standing of a paper is in ques- 
tion, I turn to the Directory. 

When a solicitor for a newspaper states his circulation, 

I reach for the Directory. I have found, in many cases, that the 
rating accorded was unsatisfactory to the solicitor, and that he was 
generally ready to prove to.me, by some other Pirectory, that his 
circulation was really much greater than you estimated it. In such @ 
@ase I have never yet found a solicitor or publisher who would consent 
+o give any definite proof that the American Newspaper Directory was 
Wrong and the other Directory right. 

The ratings in your Directory are lower than they are in 
any other Directory, and therefore it must necessarily be the safest 
Tor the advertiser to. use, 

The american Newspaper Directory ig not perfect, but, at 
any rate, it is the best we have and no one has yet offered an adequate 
substitute. In this much at least it seems to very closely resemble 
the Christian religion. 

Yours very truly, 


B/s. f é @ 


oy 
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IT IS THE 
BEST 
WE HAVE. 
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Prepare for the Rush, 


War is now upon us and the news- 
papers of the country will need lots of 
news ink for the many extras which will 
be published. My news ink is the 
best news ink in the world, and it 
helps materially the sale of the papers on 
which it is used by its neat appearance. 


My Prices are as follows: 


500 Ib. Barrels, at 4 cents, $20.00 
250 “ Kegs, a * 11.25 
ee - os 5.00 
50 sé 66 iT} 5 1) 2.15 
ee 25 66 66 66 B ae 1.50 


My terms are f. 0. b. New York, and 
the cash must accompany the order, 
otherwise I hold on to the ink. If my 
goods are not found as represented, | 
buy them back and pay all freight 
charges. Send for my price list and 
printed specimens of my job inks. 


Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, New York, 
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\j7 Akron, 
iy Beacon-Journal. 
Ashtabula, 
Beacon. 
W Bellefontaine, 
\ Index. 
\y Bucyrus, 
W Telegraph. 
-\> Cambridge, 
\ Y Jeffersonian. 
W Defiance, 
Republican-Express. 
East Liverpool, 
Crisis. 
Findlay, 
-Republican. 
Gallipolis, 
Journal. 
Hamilton, 
News. 
Ironton, 
lrontonian. 
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Ohio is Not Excited : 


W 
v Over the prospect of a war with Spain. If W 
fight we must, the Buckeyes will rally as one W 
man to the defense of their country’s honor. iy 
At present they are willing to let President W 
McKinley direct the ship of state while they W 
‘lay low” and get ready to take full advan- y 
Y 


Will place your advertising in the homes of 
these people and charge only fair, honest, 
living rates for the service. 


Kenton, 
News. 


Lancaster, 
Eagle. 

Lima, 
Times-Democrat. 


Mansfield, 


Marietta, 


Register. 


Marion, 
Star. 


Massillon, 
Independent, 


Mt. Vernon, 


Newark, 
Tribune. 


Norwalk, 
Reflector. 
Piqua, 
Call. 








W 
q 


tage of the prosperity which is indicated in \\ 
every corner of the great State. 


The Ohio Select List: 





Portsmouth, 
Times. 
Salem, 
News, 
Sandusky, 
Register, 
Sidney, 
Democrat-News. 
Springfield, W 
Republic-Times. ¥, 
Warren \V 
Chronicle. W 
Wooster, W 
Republican. \ y 
Xeni “hs 
als and y 
Torchlight. \ y 


Youngstown, W 
Vindicator, y 


Zanesville, \ 
Courier. 


<a eccceccecccccecen 
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Newspaper men who desire to attract the 
attention of Proprietors of Schools and 
other Educational Institutions to the merits 
of their publications as mediums for their 
advertisements would do well to avail them- 
selves of the special School number of 
PRINTERS’ INK for May 25th, which will 
go to nearly every Educational Institution 
in the United States, The edition will be 
above 25,000 copies, and will afford an op- 
portunity for placing arguments where those 
interested in advertising Schools will see 
them at the very time when they are mak- 
ing plans for advertising intended to inter- 
est the possible pupils for next term. 


SCHOOLS 


ADVERTISING RATES 
FOR THE SPECIAL EDITION ABOVE ANNOUNCED: 








Classified Advertisements (no display), 26 cents a line. 
Displayed Advertisements, 60 cents a line, or $100 a page. 
Special positions, 26 per cent extra, If granted. 





JUBILEE NUMBER 
The issue of Printers’ Inx for July 6, 1898, will be first number for the eleventh 
year, and will be a Special Jubilee Edition. 





Special Rates for the Special Editions: One Page in Both Issues, 
$200 net; One-quarter Page in the Two Issues, $50 net. 
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EOPLE who can afford to spend 
money on music can afford to pur- 
chase other necessaries or even luxuries 
—isn’t itso? All musical people read 


.e the.. 
Musical Courter 


19th Year Now. 


19 Union Square, New York. 


Subscription list shown to advertisers 
who wish to use the columns of the 
paper extensively. We will not show 
it to every Tom, Dick and Harry. 

All news-stands—1o cents. The 
best medium to reach the intelligent 
and thinking classes, the people of cult- 
ure, the same who use Pears Soap. 

Every Wednesday. Average 60 
pages a week. 3,000 pages a year. The 
annual edition represents, with supple- 
ments and specials, nearly 200 million 


printed pages. 
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The Giant of <SxSxSxS 
The Five-Cent Magazines 


THE 


HALF HOUR 


The best and cheapest monthly pub- 
lished. 

As attractive and as interesting as 
many of the more expensive magazines. 


NOTHING LIKE IT 
FOR THE MONEY. 


Advertisers report a large number of 
replies from the HALF HOUR. 

Advertise now in the HALF HOUR 
and get the benefit of low rates and 
rapidly increasing circulation, 

Your regular agent will quote you 
prices, or write to us direct. Copies of 
the HALF HOUR on all news-stands 
throughout the country. 

Please send for sample copy and rates. 


y 
George Munro’s Sons, 


17 to 27 Vandewater Street, 
New York. 
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THE REPUBLIC. 


CHARLES W. KNAPP, 
PRES'T AND GEN’L MANAGER. 


St. Louis, Mo,, March 28, 1898. 


Messrs. Geo. P. Rewell & Company, 
Publishers American Newspaper Directory, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen :-- 


THE REPUBLIC has always had its circulation 
quoted in the American Newspaper Directory exactly as the figures 
have beén reported. We have endeavored to find out the manner in 
which the Editor of the Directory wanted the details of our cir- 
culation stated and have conformed,to instructions, always making 
the form of statement that would bring us the highest form of rating 
given by the Directory. THE REPUBLIC has not been an advertiser 
in the American Newspaper Directory for many years, or, indeed, in 
any of the other similar publications issued by advertising agents, 
but it has never found that this pelicy has had any bearing on 
ats circulation rating. 

Very truly yours, 


Editor & Gen*l Manager. 











The president of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation never has any difficulty about getting the circulation of 
his paper correctly rated in the American Newspaper Directory. 

No honest man ever has had any difficulty about having his 
circulation rating correctly reported in.the American Newspaper 
Directory. But there are a great many other men who do have 
lots of trouble about getting what they call a correct rating in 
the Directory, and it sometimes seems as though as time goes on 
they have more trouble—and more—and more—aqnd more. 
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Indications of Progress 


Since the first of the current year one promi- 
nent Southern newspaper has added to its 
mechanical facilities one Double Supplement 
Hoe Color Perfecting Press, a complete plant 
of Mergenthaler Linotypes, and a brand new 
equipment of type and machinery for all other 
branches of the mechanical department. The 
same journal has moved into a new building, 
which is the best appointed newspaper build- 
ing in the South. In fact, enterprise and 
capital have put 


» The.. 
Louisville Commercial 


Abreast of the best of Southern or Western 
newspapers. Eastern advertisers who culti- 
vate the Southern field should communicate, 
relative to THE COMMERCIAL, with 


N. M. SHEFFIELD, 
No. 85 TRIBUNE BUILDING, - - NEW YORK. 





WE HAVE FOR SALE 


One Presto Hoe Perfecting Press at a bargain. 
For particulars address THE LovisvILLE COMMERCIAL, 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Fine Color Work 
Our Specialty ! 


We Lithograph —_ We Print 


POSTERS CATALOGUES 
STREET CAR CARDS BOOKLETS 

SHOW CARDS CIRCULARS 
HANGERS PRICE LISTS 
CALENDARS STREET CAR CARDS 
FOLDERS OFFICE STATION’Y 
BOOKLETS and 

*¢ CUT OUTS”’ BLANKS 

OFFICE STATION’Y of 

ADV’G NOVELTIES EVERY KIND 


We get up the ideas for the adver- 
tiser—good, bright ideas, different 
from the ordinary kind. Sketches 
submitted free of all charge to any 
reputable advertiser who appreciates 
originality of treatment combined with 
perfect execution. 


Tue Gress & Writiams Co., 
Lithographers 


and 


Printers, 


18 and 20 Oak St. 


Corner of New Chambers. 


LOOK FOR OUR BIG SIGN. 
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The New== 


Birmingham 
Age-Herald 


By E. W. Barrett. 
ALABAMA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER. 


Circulation greater than all 
other Morning Dailies in 
Alabama Combined.——\— 


Formed by the consolidation of the old AGE-HERALD, 
STATE-HERALD, HERALD and IRON AGE. 


_ (he only newspaper going to every post-office in 
Alabama and half those in Mississippi. 


Weekly edition second greatest circulation in the 
South. 


If you advertise in the AGE-HERALD you cover 
Alabama. 


Rates may be high but results are in proportion. 





THE 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
New York and Chicago. 
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ARE AS FOLLOWS 


First and Second Ave. Electric 
Broadway & Astor Pl. Electric 
Broadway and Worth Street 
Eighth Street Crosstown 
Fourteenth Street Blue Line 


From East 23d St. Ferry to Christopher St. Ferry. 
Fourteenth Street White Line 
Eighty-sixth Street Crosstown 
Bartow and City Island 


Not Many—>t look at the way cards are displayed and 
the representative advertisers who appear only 
in these lines. They know Street Car advertising of 


“The Kind That Pays.” 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO. 
253 Broadway, New York. 


QOOVQL ON 
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| 
Great 
Advertising 


THAT IN THE 





GREAT...in Size, 
GREAT...in Display, 
GREAT ...in Results, 


BUT 


LITTLE...in Price. 


Ask Questions about it..... 








BROOKLYN ‘L” 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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DEPARTMENT 


: mee or 
ticism. 


POCOO1 OOOOCOHO 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 


2s tor advertising. As many as 
here is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ INK 


OF CRITICISM. 


ssible will receive full, honest, earnest 
* pays the freight.” 








LEgEssurG, Va., April 23, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I herewith inclose two copies of my ad- 
vertisements ; another copy also will be seen 
at the heading of this advice, of which I 





am asking your criticism of the three ads. 
Respectfully yours. Isu C. Mvers. 
ECONOMICAL 
KNOWING People 
THINKING 


Who never spend a dollar without at least 
getting its equivalent are the kind 
that buy of me. 
Bronze Turkeys, Hong Kong Geese, Pekin 
Ducks, Leghorns, Beagle Hounds 
and Shepherd Dogs a Specialty. 

Ducks, $3.50 a trio, that can’t be dupli- 
cated elsewhere at less than 5. Beagle 
hounds, a a pair, that can’t be beat at any 
price. They take to the trail like ducks to 
the water. Correspondence solicited, and 
references exchanged when desired. 

IsH C. Myers, Leesburg, Va. 


No Unlawful Schemes 


Used to attract trade; in fact, [ use no 
schemes of any kind. The underbuy, 
undersell principle will draw the honest 
cash-paying trade without scheming. 
It’s the high-priced hundred per center 
that must use all kinds of tricks to sell 
ultry, etc. 
f you want es Jon Cattle, 
Collie Dogs, Beagle ounds, Pekin 
Ducks, Bronze Turkeys, B. C. Geese, 
R. C. W. Leghorns, etc., etc., at rock- 
bottom prices, address, 
Ish C. Myers, Leesburg, Va. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Your money’s worth or your money back. 


The Best Blood 


Jersey Cattle, Collie Dogs, the leading va- 
rieties of standard-bred poultry and eggs. 
Rock-bottom prices. Money’s worth or 
money back. Economical, knowing, think- 
ing people in D. C., Md. = We Wiles Cee 
Mich., Vt., Ga., Tex., Tenn., Ark., N.C., 
S. C. and Va. are patronizing me. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Iso C. Myers, 

Leesburg, Va. 











These advertisements have absolute- 
ly nostyleabout them. The typography 
is about as bad as it can be, and cer- 
tainly no ‘‘adsmith ’’ would ever pro- 
duce such ads. 

And yet they are good ads. 

The best thing they do is to impress 
the reader with the earnestness and 
honesty of the advertiser. When you 
get through reading them you have a 
pretty well grounded idea that Mr. 
ish C. Myers has a pretty good lot of 





dogs, ducks and cattle, and that he 
probably sells them at a fair price. 

Too much polishing frequently takes 
the strength out of an advertisement. 
It doesn’t make any difference how fine 
you make it if you still preserve its 
strength and honesty, but if you sacri- 
fice these for the sake of beauty, either 
in literary style or typography, you 
have made the ad practically worth- 
less. It isn’t so much what an ad looks 
like as what it says that makes it valu- 
able. What the ad says is the vital 
thing. No matter how ugly it is, or 
how unwieldly its expressions, its mes- 
sage will be read and comprehended 
by somebody. If it is very beautiful 
and doesn’t say much of anything, it 
may be read by a great many people, 
but nobody will be affected by it. The 
facts are the important things after all. 
When the form of expression or the 
form of the ad takes precedence of the 
story it has to tell, the ad is pretty sure 
to become weak and ineffectual. 

There is a bicycle (I don’t remember 
the name of it) tnat is very largely ad- 
vertised as the ‘‘go-lightly kind.” 

I don’t know what kind of a wheel 
it is, whether it is good, bad or indif- 
ferent, but I wouldn’t ride one as long 
as it was advertised in such a silly 
fashion. The expression is really 
meaningless. There are somany good 
bicycles that it can not be truthfully 
said that any one is distinctly the most 
easy running. 

The ‘‘ go-lightly kind’’ is a toy ex- 
pression. It must have originated in 
the alleged brain of a man wh» is con- 
tinually trying to do something smait. 

Smartness isn’t good advertising. 
Some of the smartest things are the 
worst advertising. Good, old, hard 
horse sense is the best thing to use in 
advertising. It wins in the long run, 
and it frequently wins in the short run, 
too. 

When you advertise tell your story 
first. If, in the telling of it, bright 
expressions come out spontaneously 
they will be useful. If you have to sit 
down in absolute solitude with the 
firm determination to say something 
smart or die in the attempt, the chances 
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are a hundred to one that you will say 
something silly. Find out what it is 
you want to tell and then tell it as di- 
rectly as possible. 

If, in attending to your own busi- 
ness you have been too busy to learn 
the trade of writing, hire a writer, give 
him the facts and make him stick to 
them. Don’t let him ‘‘adsmith ” your 
work, Don’tlethim besmart. Make 
him stick to business. 

* * 

Here is an example of the practical 
working of the ‘‘ money back” idea, 

The man who paid the money back 
is Henry V. Keep, president of the 
H. V. Keep Shirt Co., of New York. 

He believes in ‘‘ money back” and 
has the courage of his convictions. 

The first of these two letters had at- 
tached to it an ad of Mr. Keep’s, 
clipped from the New York Sum sev- 
eral months after the unsatisfactory 
purchase was made. ‘The ad said: 
“If the shirts don’t fit—your money 
back. If you think they don’t fit— 
your money back. No back talk— 
just your money.” 

New York, Dec. 21, 1897. 
Mr. Henry V. Keep, City: 

Dear Sir— 

“If you see it in the Suz it's so.” 

I have seven shirts that you made for me. 

“They don't fit.” 


“I think they don’t fit.” 
I think Mr. Henry Keep thinks they don’t 


t. 
You ¢till have my Eleven Fifty. 
>? 


? ? ? ? 
Very truly, W. L. Manson. 
Mr. Keep’s answer was a clincher. 
It is a model of straightforwardness, 
tact and good understanding. 
New York, Dec. 22, 1897. 
Mr. Wm. L. Manson, American Hoist & 
Derrick Co., Havemeyer Bldg., City: 
Dear Sir — Your note of the 21st inst. duly 
received. I was under the impression that 
the transaction to which you refer was finally 
made satisfactory to you, and I am sorry to 
learn now that I am mistaken. I mean 
everything that I say in our advertisements 
and send you herewith our check for $11.50, 
the amount you paid for goods that were not 
satisfactory. I am glad you have called my 
attention to this and given me the opportanit 
to make it right, because we would muc 
rather lose a small sum like this than to have 
any of our customers say we were not fair. 
You know that sometimes a customer will 
nurse his dissatisfaction into antipathy, and, 
of course, we don’t want that. e want all 
the trade you can give us, but you must not 
feel under any obligations whatever to pur- 
chase from us on account of this refund. 
When you are in this neighborhood I will be 
glad to see you. Yours truly, 
Henry V. Keep. 
*,* 


Robert L. Farish, of New Orleans, 
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sends me a batch of ads and a circular 
for criticism. 

The ads are pretty good, and the 
circular is pretty bad. 

The circular is bad because, while it 
talks about the artistic framing of pict- 
ures and about the ‘‘ artistic taste and 
skill” of Robert L. Farish, it is print- 
ed on very cheap paper, in the cheap- 
est possible way, in a most inartistic 
manner, 

Printed matter ought to look like the 
business it advertises. The printed 
matter that advertises pictures, or any- 
thing artistic, should certainly be 
artistic itself. A cheap and nasty cir- 
cular is certainly poor evidence that the 
man who issues it is possessed of any 
artistic sense of ability. 

I know of very few things that can 
be advertised with cheap printing. One 
of these things is patent medicines. It 
is very easily possible to pay too much 
per thousand for printed matter to ad- 
vertise medicine. In most other busi- 
nesses it is pretty hard work to spend 
too much per thousand for printed 
matter. Nearly everybody errs on the 
other side. 

* % 
* 

The following item from the Lex- 
ington, Mo., /ntelligencer is quite apt 
during the discussion of the country 
newspaper question : 

WHAT IS HEAVEN? 

The Platte City Landmark asked the four 
preachers in that town to answer the ques- 
tion, “* What is Heaven ?’’ It is to edit a well- 
paying country paper, with a large circula- 
tion and influence, the subscribers all pay in 
advance, and you don’t have to bid on every 
three-dollar job that comes in. If this is not 
heaven, it is so much above the average 
newspaper man’s lot that he would think it 
heaven if he could attain it. 

You will notice that nothing is said 
about the foreign advertiser. He is 
apparently left entirely out of the ques- 
tion, and he ought to be left out of it. 

The country paper that wastes time 
and postage on the foreign advertiser 
is just time and postage out unless it 
gets the ad it is after, and then it is 
likely to be out a lot of space as well. 

If foreign advertising comes from a 
reputable concern, and the bill for it is 
finally paid (after wrong insertions and 
omissions have been made up at the 
end of the contract), the advertiser 
will find that he has paid more for the 
advertising than it was worth to him. If 
the advertising comes from one of the 
many hundreds of irresponsible adver- 
tisers that are springing up all the time, 
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the bill will never be paid, and the 
publisher will waste a lot of valuable 
time in trying to collect an uncollecti- 
ble bill. “If he wouid let the foreign 
advertising business severely alone, un- 
less it is thrust upon him at his regular 
rates, he will be money ahead, and 
about two-thirds of his worries would 
be over. 

The local paper that sticks to its 
local field will make at least 50 per 
cent more money with 25 per cent 
less work than it will if it spends time 
and money in going after tie foreign 
advertiser. There are only 24 hours 
in a day, even in country towns, and if 
the publisher sits around the office 
writing letters to foreign advertisers 
some local advertiser is sure to be neg- 
lected, and it is the local advertiser 
who really pays the freight. 

** 
* 
APRIL 4, 1898. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, Department of 

Criticism, Printers’ IN«: 

Dear Sir—I would like to take advantage 
of the offer at the head of your department 
in Printers’ Ink and have you give the in- 
closed advertisements of the Fitchburg Busi- 
ness College criticism and suggestions for 
improvements. I was a student at the college 
and became interesced in it, and suggested to 
Mr. Fullmer that the advertisements of the 
school would, I thought, do more good if 
some little story about the school was told in 
each advertisement instead of pom 3 a 
standing card as they were using. Mr, Full- 
mer says he thinks the advertisements will 
do the college good. What do you think of 
the advertisements, and how could they be 


improved? Yours = a - 
Eo, H. Haywoop. 





A Large Salary. 


This college makes every effort to prepare 
its students for lucrative and responsible 
positions in the commercial world. They 
study business as conducted by modern 
methods, with the essential requirements— 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Cor- 
respondence, Commercial Law. Each de- 
partment in charg: ~f a teacher par excellent. 


Fitchburg Business College, 
D. Fullmer, Proprietor. 


Call and examine. 145 Main Street, 
Catalogue for the asking. Fitchburg. 





A Business Education. 


This is a commercial age and an essential 
requirement is a thorough knowledge of 
business. Our students make every con- 
ceivable transaction and record it as in actual 
business. 

Shorthand is taught by a practical re- 
porter-editor teacher; Business by an_ex- 
perienced business man; Commercial Law 
by a practicing lawyer. 

Fitchburg Business College, 

D. Fullmer, Proprietor. 


Call and examine. seg ate St., 
Catalogue for the asking. itchburg. 
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Practical Business. 


The young man just starting in life needs 
a thorough, practical business education to 
cope with modern methods. Our students 
are trained im the most exacting require- 
ments of modern business houses—Actual 
neem, Shorthand, Commercial Law, En- 
glish. 

There are larger schools than this but 
none that can offer our advantages. 


Fitchburg Business College, 
D. Fullmer, Proprietor. 
Call and examine. 145 Main Street, 
Catalogue for the asking. Fitchburg. 





Commercial Law Lectures. 


Law is a necessity and will be as long as 
people remain less than perfect, just and 
wise. 

Thess lectures are delivered by Mr. Tup- 
per, of Tupper & Lane, attorneys in practice, 
and will consist of 40 lectures on the most 
practical subjects for business men. 

We believe we are the only business college 
which teaches law in this way. 


Fitchburg Business College, 
D. Fullmer, Proprietor. 


Call and examine. 145 Main St., 
Catalogue for the asking. Fitchburg. 





This is pretty good business college 
advertising. The advertisements are 
small, but they are well written and 
attractively displayed. If they are 
changed every day they are probably 
as good as could be used in so small a 
space as two inches single column. 

I do not ever remember having seen 
business college ads that I thought 
were better and more likely to produce 
good results. 

* # 
x 

I have received from the Omaha 
Printing Company its ‘‘list of 100 
first-class country papers.” 

The list tells everything about these 
papers except the thing that an adver- 
tiser would most wish to know, and 
that is the circulation of the papers, 
either individually or combined. We 
are assured that the ‘‘ average circula- 
tion of the papers on the list is larger 
than any other co-operative list oi 
Nebraska newspapers,’ and we are 
also told that the rate is ‘‘ one cent an 
agate line per paper per week.” 

It would probably be what is 
kncwn as a cinch to bet that these 
papers do not average 1,000 circula- 
tion each. This would make the rate 
one cent a line per thousand circula- 
tion. ‘lo aman with any speculative 
instincts an even bet of a reasonable 
amount of money that these papers 
averaged 500 copies each would ap- 
pear to be a pretty safe thing to take. 
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“A Rolling Stone is a Hotbed of Iniquity 


Saith the Sage. 














Proverbs don’t amount to much 
with the advertiser. He wants 
facts; and it doth not require 
a Sage to give facts. 






Boyce's 
Big Weeklies 


600,000 
Copies Weekly. 


$1.60 per agate line, 





Boyce’s 
Monthly 


500,000 
Copies Monthly. 


$1.60 per agate line. 


Give RESULTS, 


Shy your castor in the ring with those 
who use our papers and you'll get re- 
sults too. ‘‘ Try all things: hold fast 
to that which is good.” 
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W. D. BOYCE CO., » x» x 
BOYCE BUILDING, .* CHICAGO. 








| Have You Read The Hustler 
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80 PRINTERS’ INK, 


The New York Journal 


is now printing 


1,220,618 


copies daily 

























All Free Copel! 

Samples and Wastes 

The Largest Circulation of any Newspaper 
in the World. 


ADVERTISE IN 


The New York Journal. 









